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4n Essay on Lyric Poetry: 


Mlluftrative of the Frontifpiece to this Volume, reprefenting ERATO, the 
Lyric Mufe. 


Queen of the Lyre, in thy retreat 

The faireft flowers of Pindus glow ; 

The vine afpires to crown thy feat, 

And myrtles round thy laurel grow. 
Thy ftrings adapt the varied ftrain 

To every pleafure, every pain, 

Which mortal tribes were born to prove ; 
And ftrait our paffions rife or fall, 

As at the wind’s imperious call 


The ocean fwells, the billows move. 


] Raby ane Poetry, or the Ode, is 
a fpecies of compofition which 
poflefles much dignity, and in which 
many writers have diftinguifhed them- 


felves, in every age. Its peculiar 
character is, that it is intended to be 
fung, or accompanied with mufic. Its 
defignation implies this. Ode is, in 
Greek, the fame with Song or Hymn ; 
and Lyric Poetry imports, that the 
verfes are accompanied with a lyre, 
or mufical inftrument. ‘This diltinc- 
won Was not, at firft, peculiar to any 


AKENSIDE. 


one fpecies of Poetry. For Mufic and 
Poetry were coéval, and were, ori- 
ginally, always united. But after 
their feparation took place, after 
bards had begun to make compofitions 
in verfe, which were to be recited or 
read, not to be fung, fuch Poems as 
were defigned to be ftill joined with 
Mufic or Song, were, by way of dif- 
tinétion, called Odes. 

In the Ode, therefore, Poetry re- 
tains its firft and moft antient form ; 
that form, under which the original 
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bards poured forth their enthufiaftic 
itrains, praifed their Gods and their 
Heroes, celebrated their victories, and 
lamented their misfortunes. From 
this circumftance, that the Ode is 
fuppofed to retain its original union 
with Mufic, we are to deduce the 
proper idea, and the peculiar qualities 
of this kind of Poetry. It is not dif- 
tinguifhed fiom other kinds, by the 
fubjeéts on which it is employed ; for 
thefe may be extremely various. If 
any diftinction of fubject belong to it, 
it is, that other Poems are often em- 
ployed in the recital of a€tions, where- 
as fentiments, of one kind or other, 
form, almoft always, the fubject of 
the Ode. But it is chiefly the fpirit, 
the manner of its execution, that 
marks and charatterifes it. Mufic 
and Song naturally add to the warmth 
of Poetry. They tend to tranfport, 
in a higher degree, both the perfon 
who fings, and the perfons who hear. 
They jultify, therefore, a bolder and 
more paflionate ftrain, than can be 
fupported in fimple recitation, On 
this is formed the peculiar character 
of the Ode. Hence, the enthufiafm 
that belongs to it, and the liberties it 
is allowed to take, beyond any other 
{pecies of poctry. Hence, that neg- 
le& of regularity, thofe digreffions, 
and that diforder which it is fuppofed 
to admit; and which, indeed, moft 
Lyric Poets have not failed fuificiently 
to exemplify in their praétice. 

The efteéts of Mufic upon the mind 
are chiefly two; to raife it above its 
ordinary ftate, and fill it with high 
enthufiaftic emotions; or to footh, 
and melt it into the gentle pleafurable 
feelings. Hence, the Ode may either 
afpire to the former character of the 
fublime and nobie, or it may defcend 
to the latter of the pleafant and the 
gay; and between thefe there is, alfo, 
a middle region, of the mild and tem- 
perate emetions, which the Ode may 
often occupy to advantage. 

All Odes may be comprifed under 
four denominations. Firft, Sacred 
Odes ; Hymns addrefled to God, or 
compofed on religious fubjes, Of 
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this nature are the Pfalms of David, 
which exhibit to us this fpecies of 
Lyric Poetry, in its higheft degree 
of perfection. Secondly, Heroic Odes, 
which are employed in the praife of 
heroes, and in the celebration of mar- 
tial exploits and great actions. Of 
this kind are all Pindar’s Odes, and 
fome few by Horace. Thefe two 
kinds ought to have fublimity and 
elevation, for their reigning character. 
Thirdly, Moral and Philofophical 
Odes, where the fentiments are chiefly 
infpired by virtue, friendfhip, ‘and 
humanity. Of this kind, are many 
of the Odes of Horace, and feveral of 
our beit modern Lyric productions ; 
and here the Ode poffeffes that middle 
region, which, as juft obferved, it 
fometimes occupies. Fourthly, Fef- 
tive and Amorous Odes, calculated 
merely for pleafure and amufement: 
Of this nature, are all Anacreon’s ; 
fome of Horace’s; and a great num- 
ber of fougs and modern produétions, 
that claim to be of the Lyric fpecies: 
‘The reigning character of thefe, ought 
to be elegance, fmoothnefs, and 
gaiety. 

One of the chief difficulties in com- 
pofing Odes, arifes from that enthu- 
fiafm which is underftood to be a cha- 
racteriftic of Lyric Poetry. A pro- 
feffed Ode, even of the moral kind, 
but more efpecially if it attempt the 
fublime, is expected to be enlivened 
and animated, in an uncommon de- 
gree. Full of this idea, the Poet, 
when he begins to write an Ode, if 
he has any real warmth of genius, is 
apt to deliver himfelf up to it, with- 
out controul or reftraint; if he has it 
not, he ftrains after it, and thinks 
himfelf bound to affume the appear- 
ance of being all fervour and flame. 
In either cafe, he is in great hazard 
of becoming extravagant. The li- 
centioufhefs of writing without order, 
method, or connettion, has infected 
the Ode more than any other fpecies 
of Poctry. Hence, in the clafs of 
Heroic Odes, we find fo few that can 
be read with pleafare. The Poet is 
out of fight, ina moment. He foars 
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into the clouds; becomes fo abrupt 
in his tranfitions ; fo eccentric and ir- 
regular in his motions ; and, of courfe, 
fo obfcurc, that we attempt in vain to 
follow him, or to partake of his rap- 
tures. It is not requifite, that an 
Ode fhould be as regular in the ftruc- 
ture of its parts, as a Didactic, or an 
Epic Poem. But ftill, in every com- 
pofition, there ought to be a fubject ; 
there ought to be parts which make 
up a whole; there fhould be a con- 
nection of thofe parts with one ano- 
ther. The tranfitions from thought 
to thought may be light and delicate, 
fuch as are prompted by a lively fan- 
cy; but ftill they fhould- be fuch as 
preferve the connection of ideas, and 
fhow the author to be one who thinks, 
and not one who raves. Whatever 
authority may be pleaded for the in- 
coherence and diforder of Lyric Poe- 
try, nothing can be more certain, 
than that any compofition which is fo 
irregular in its method, as to become 
obfcure to the bulk of readers, is fo 
much the worfe upon that account. 

The, extravagant liberty which fe- 
veral of the modern Lyric Writers 
affume in their verfification, increafes 
the diforder of this fpecies of Poetry. 
They prolong their periods to fuch 
a degree, they wander through {fo 
many different meafures, and employ 
fuch a variety of long and fhort lines, 
correfponding in rhyme at fo great a 
ciftance from each other, that all fenfe 
of melody is utterly loft. Whereas 
Lyric Compofition ought, beyond 
every other {pecies of Poetry, to pay 
attention to melody and beauty of 
found; and the verfification of thofe 
Odes may be juftly accounted the bett, 
which renders the harmony of the 
meafure moft fenfible to every com- 
mon ear. 

Pindar, the great Father of Lyric 
Poetry, has been the occafion of lead- 
ing his imitators into fome of the de- 
fects, juftmentioned. His genius was 
fublime ; his expreffions are beautiful 
and happy; his defcriptions pictu- 
reique. But finding it a very barren 
fubjeét to fing the praifes of thofe who 


had gained the prize in the public 
games, he is perpetually digrefive, 
and fills up his Poems with Fables of 
the Gods and Heroes, that have little 
connection either with his fubject, or 
with each other. The Ancients ad- 
mired him greatly; but as many of 
the hifories of particular families and 
Cities, to which he alludes, are now 
unknown, he is fo obfcure, partly 
fiom his fubjeGs, and partly from his 
rapid, abrupt manner of treating them, 
that, notwithftanding the beauty of 
his expreflion, our pleafure in readin 
him is much diminifhed. One woul 
imagine, that many of his modern 
imitators thought the bef way to 
catch his fpirit, was to imitate his 
diforder and obfcurity. In feveral of 
the chorufes of Euripides and Sopho- 
cles, we have the fame kind of Lyric 
Poetry as in Pindar, carried on with 
more clearnefs and conneétion, and at 
the fame time with much fublimity. 
Of all the writers of Odes, antient 
or modern, there is none, that, in 
int of correétnefs, harmony, and 
ppy expreflion, can vie with Ho- 
race. He has deicended from the 
Pindaric rapture to a more moderate 
degree of elevation; and joins con- 
nected thought, and good fenfe, with 
the higheft beauties of Poetry. He 
does not often afpire beyond that 
middle region, which has been men- 
tioned as belonging to the Ode; and 
tho.e Odes, in which he attempts the 
fublime, are perhaps not always his 
beft. The peculiar character, in which 
he excells, 1s grace and elegance ; and 
in this ftyle of Compofition, no Poet 
has ever attained to greater perfection 
than Horace. No Poet fupports a 
moral fentiment with more dignity, 
touches a gay one more happily, or 
potieffes the art of trifling more agree- 
ably, when he chufes to trifle. His 
language is fo fortunate, that with a 
fingle word or epithet, he often ccn- 
veys a whole defcription’ to the fancy. 
Hence he ever has been, and ever 
will continue to be, a favourite Au- 
thor with all perfons of tafte. 
Among the Latin Poets of later 
ages, 








b 4 a 
uges, there have been many imitators 
of Horace. One of the moft diftin- 
guifhed is Cafimir, a Polith Poet of 
the laft century, who wrote four books 
of Odes. In graceful eafe of expref- 
fion, he is far inferior to the Roman. 
He oftener affects the fublime; and 
in the attempt, like other Lyric 
writers, frequently becomes harth and 
unnatural. But, on feveral occafions, 
he difcovers a confiderable degree of 
original genius, and poetical fire. 
Buchanan, in fome of his Lyric Com- 
pofitions, is very clegant and claflical. 
Among the French, the Odes of 
Jean Baptifte Rouffeau, have becn 
much, and juftiy celebrated. ‘They 
poflefs great beauty, both of fenti- 
ment and expreflion. ‘They are ani- 
mated, without being rliapfodical ; 
and are not inferior to any poctical 
produGions in the French language. 
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In our own language, we have fe. 
veral Lyric Compoiitions of confider- 
able merit. Dryden’s Ode on St. 
Cecilia, is well known. Gray is 
diftinguifhed in fome of his Odes, 
beth for tendernefs and fublimity ; 
and in Dodfley’s Mifcellanies; feveral 
very beautiful Lyric Poeins are to be 
found. As to profefied Pindaric Odes, 
they arc, with a few exccptions, fo 
incoh« rent, as feldom to be intelligi- 
ble. Cowley, at all times harfh, is 
doubly fo in his Pindaric Compofi- 
tions. In his Anacreontic Odes, he 
is much happier. ‘They are fmooth 
and elegant; and, indeed, the moft 
agreeable, and the moft perfeét, in 
their kind, of ali his Poems. Aken- 
fide, particularly happy in Didaétic 
Poetry, was not fo fortunate when he 
courted the Lyric Mufe, 

” B. 


PALEMON and Tuyrsis: A Moral Tale. 


ek fhades of the evening had 
begun to fpread their dimming 
gloom over the plains, when Pale- 
mon, who, with his fon Thyrfis, had 
jutt folded their flock, flowly returned 
to their peaceful dwelling. Palemon 
had long been an inhabitant of thefe 
uplands. His head was now filvered 
over with age. ~ Thyrfis had jut 
reached that afcending period of life 
which verges on manhood. A !ely 
filial refpe& was implanted in his 
breaft toward the venerable author of 
his being. He looked up to him, not 
only for fupport, but for that advice 
by which he was to guide his fteps 
through the thorny road of life. 
F.very admonition that fell from his 
father’s fips he treafured up in his 
mind, aud noted every precept on the 
tablets of his heart. 

Slowly returned they toward their 
home; for Tiiae had now abated the 
aétive vigour of the parent. ‘ Be- 
hold, my fon,’ cried the hoary-head 
fage, as they moved on, fide by fide, 
* Behold how every appearance marks 
the approach of Wintcr ! The grove 
is no longer rendered vocal by the 
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fweet chorifters that lately tuned, 
among its branches, their fweeteft 
lay. ‘The fcene around us yields not 
its wonted pleafure. Its beauty fades 
apace. Ail Nature feems to droop, 
as if apprehenfive of thofe dreary 
clouds which foon will overcaft yon 
azure fky. d 

« How chearing of late was that 
very fcene, which is now enwrapped 
in a dejeéting gloom! Ripening crops 
of grain then waved to the gentle 
breeze; a brecze fraught with re- 
frefhing fragrance from yonder balmy 
meads and fruitful plains, now, alas! 
ftript of their flowery veftment, and 
with it of their enlivening odours. 

‘Then, as we early fought the 
fold, while yet Aurora lighted up the 
dawn; or when, at our return, the 
evening refumed her gentle reign, 
foothed by the nightingale’s melo- 
dious notes ; we taited all the fweets 
by bounteous Nature fpread. But 
now, whichever way we turn, the 
fading profpect fickens to our view. 
The woodlands variegated dyes, 


drooping, proclaim, in oft-repeated 
fighs, the Summer’s laft farewell. No 
more, 
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moré, ye fields, the flowerets deck 
your glades ; no more the trees their 
verdant foliage wave; no more the 


- warblers chear the liftening fivain. 


Stern Winter’s chill approach has 
changed the fcene. 

« But why, my fon; do we lament 
thefe tranfient pleafures flown? Spring 
fhall return, and deck again the ra- 
vaged plain; and Nature lofe again 
her wintry form, though not per- 
haps for me.—My fummer too is 
clofed. But the bright cherub Hope 
oq a profpec&t far beyond the 

ies, where happier fields enjoy a 
cloudlefs day, and groves immortal 
wear unfading bloom. 

* Let, Thyrfis, this clear ray of 
hope beam ever in thy breaft. Thou 
then wilt not regret the fading beau- 
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ties of the tranfient fpring, nor heed 
the terors of the northern blaft. A few 
revolving funs may bring the change 
which lands me on that peaceful fhore, 
where winter ftorms fhall ne’er dif- 
turb the fcene, but where an ever- 
lafting {pring fhall reign. This has 
been my confolation, through life’s 
unvarying round; and, Thyrfis, be 
it thine.’ 

Thus, as they walked, mellifluous 
flowed the admonitions of the hoary 
fage. Nor were they loft. Trea- 
fured up in the mind of Thyrfis, when 
his venerable parent flept underneath 
the graffy fod, he became, as Pale- 
mon had heen, efteemed by all the 
country round, for the fimplicity of 
his manners, and the rectitude of hig 
conduct. 


The Vanity of flately MonuMENTS: 4 Fragment. 


OW vain and ufelefs is the pa- 
geantry beftowed by the rich 
and the noble, on their deceafed rela- 
tives! What avails the decorated herfe, 
nodding with fable plumes, and hung 
round with gaudy efcutcheons ? Can 
the grand maufoleum confer a lafting 
fame, if the public voice denies it? Or 
can it raife the character of its poflefior 
in the eftimation of mankind, above his 
worthier neighbour ? And where lies 
the real advantage of the granite mo- 
hument, enriched with trophies, over 
the neatly-covered grave of the hum- 
ble village fwain! Such were the 
meditations of a venerable friar, as he 
pafled through one of thofe cemeteries, 
which lie without the walls of proud 
Bologna. Excited by the pompous 
tombs that were fcattered around, 
they fpontaneoufly arofe in his mind. 
In the midft of thefe reflections, he 
beheld a youth of noble air and gay 
attire, contemplating one of the 
grandeft monuments that graced this 
depofitory of the dead. And, at a 
little diftance, ftood another youth, 
of humbler mien, and lefs attractive 
drefs, viewing with fixed attention a 
humbler grave. 


Chance had brought thefe young 
men to the fame fpot, at the fame 
moment, to gratify the fame defire, 
A with to view the place where the 
remains of a parent were laid, had 
led them each to the folemn fcene. 
But though their employment was the 
fame, the attitude, manner, and ex 
preffion of the countenance of eachy 
indicated different fenfations. 

The attention of the firft feemed to 
be folely engaged on the magnificence 
of the tomb on which he was gazing ; 
and, exulting in its f{uperior magnifi- 
cence to thofe around it, he feemed to 
fay, ‘This is the tomb of my father.’ 
An air of internal fatisfaction was dif- 
fufed over his face, and a vain-glorious 
hauteur over his whole frame. 

The other youth appeared to be 
folely engrofled by the filial affeCtions 
that agitated his mind. The recol- 
lection of the virtues of the perfon to 
whom he was indebted for his being, 
and the obligations he lay under 
to him, excited fenfations that were 
at once painful and pleafing; and. 
while he lamented the lofs he had fuf- 
tained, the trickling tear bedewed his 
cheek. Infenfible to what paffed 
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around him, he feemed totally ab- 
forbed by his feelings. 

Not fothe ftately youth: hefeemed 
to want fome one to fhare in his more 
pleafurable ideas. His vanity re- 
quired that others fhould applaud his 
conduct toward his deceafed parent, 
aad fanction by their approbation the 
honours he had paid hun. 

Looking round for this purpofe, 
he efpied the youth who ftood near 
him ; and, olferving how he was em- 
ployed, with an air of confcious fupe- 
riority,-he afked him, ifthat mean grave 
was the belt he could beitow on the 
relation over whom he wept ?— It is, 
indeed,’ replied the other, ‘although 
that relation is a father.’ * Approach 
then,’ faid he, ‘and judge from the 
magnificence of this monument, of the 
refpect I pay to my deceafed fire. How 
finely variegated is the marble of 
which it is compofed ! How brilliant 
the tafle and fancy of the fculptor! 
How beautiful the decorations ! The 
characters which difplay the ityle and 
merits of the deceafed, are infcribed 
with letters of gold that are mdelible ; 
and a mofaic pavement, highly en- 
riched by art, encompaffes, and, at the 
fame time, firmly unites the whole.’ 

«How mean, when compared to it, 
appears the hillock, which contains 
thy father’s bones! A light cover- 
ing of earth, a few inches thick, is 
their only fCcurity. 
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* True,’ faid the lowly youth; < [ 
acknowledge that I admire the marble 
of which thy father’s tomb is con- 
ftruéted. The decorations are well 
fancied and well executed ; the letters 
of gold fpeak the wealth of his heir ; 
and the mofaic pavement not only 
adorns, but fecures the contents of 
the fepulchre from the hand of the 
facrilegious depredator. 

« But ftill how fuperior are the ad- 
vantages attending my father’s hum- 
ble tenement! At that great day, 
when every grave fhall give up its 
dead, before your father fhall be able 
to difencumber him{elf from the mafs 
of ftones that cover him, mine fhall 
have burft his lighter reitraints, and 
fhall have reached the happy manfion 
afligned him by his gracious Judge 

Having faid this, he turned away, 
with an air that fhewed how little 
refpect he paid either to the orna- 
mented domain of the father, or the 
oftentatious vanity of the fon. 

The monk, who had been witnefs 
to the whole of the incident, could not 
avoid being ftruck with a fentiment {o 
full of picty and truth, and uttered 
with fuch an honett freedom. A {mile 
of approbation bedecked his counte- 
nance ; and, inviting the youth to his 
convent, as they went on, he endea- 
voured to confirm in his mind the 
pious principles he had juft difplayed: 
* My ion,’ faid he,—Cetera defunt. 


On a Paffage in Ausonivs. 


¥o the Evitor of the Universat MAGazine. 


Sr, 
Remarkable inflance of excel- 
lence in expreflion among the 
ancient paintings, was the Medea of 
‘Timomachus. She was painted in the 
attitude of going to kill her infants. 
Aufonius fpeaks with admiration of 
the mingled expreflion of anger and 
maternal fondnefs in her face and 

Manner. 
kinimanem exhaufit rerum in diverfa la- 

borem 

Fingeret affectum matris ut ambignum, 
Tra fubeitiachrymis, miferatio non caret ira; 
_ Altercutrum videas ut Lit in altercutro. 


As I have never feen this paffage in 
Englith, I have attempted the follow- 
ing verfion, which is at your fervice : 


Exhaufted Art his varied tints exprett, 
fambiguous feelings tear the matron’s 
breait, 
Rage melts in tears, with anger Pity 
glows ; 
Each rival paffion beft its rival fhows. 
I am, fir, 
Your humble fervant, 
Hackney, W.T 
D a lt . , 
€C. 7, 1790. 
REFLEC- 
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REFLECTIONS on the AGE of CHIVALRY. 


R. Burke, in his celebrated Re- 
flections on the Revolution in 
France, having fpoken in raptures of 
the fentiments and manners inculcated 
in the age of chivalry *, we flatter 
ourfelves that the following account 
of chivalry, and of its effeéts on the 
character and manners of the Euro- 
pean nations, will be acceptable to our 
readers. 

Hittory does not afford fo fingular 
a revolution in policy and manners, as 
that which followed the fubverfion of 
the Roman empire. 

It is to the barbarians, who fpread 
conflagration and ruin, who trampled 
on the monuments of art, and {purned 
the appendages of elegance and plea- 
fure, that we owe the bewitching {pi- 
rit of gallantry which in thefe ages of 


Europe. That fyltem, which has made 
it a principle of honour among us to 
confider the women as fovereigns ; 
which has partly formed our cuitoms, 
our manners, .and our policy ; which 
has exalted the human charatter, by 
foftening the empire of force ; which 
mingles politeneis with the use of the 
fword; which delights in protecting 
the weak, and in conferring that im- 
portance which nature or fo:tune have 
denied—that fyitem was brought hi- 
ther from the frozen fhores of the 
Baltic, and from the favage foreits of 
the north. 

The northern nations, in general, 
paid a great refpect to women. Con- 
tinually employed in hunting or in 
war, they condefcended only to foften 
their ferocity in the prefence of the 


refinement, reigns in the courts of fair. Their foreits were the nurferies 

* But the age of chivalry is gone.—That of fophitters, economifts, and calcu- 

Jators, has fucceeded; and the glory of Europe is extinguithed for ever. Never, 
never more, fhall we behold that generous loyalty to yank and fex, that proud fub- 
miffion, that dignified obedience, that fubordination ‘of the heart, which kept alive, 
even in fervitude itielf, the fpirit of an exalted freedém. The unbought grace of life, 
the cheap defence of nations, the nurfé of manty {entiment and heroic enterprize is 
gone! It is gone, that fentibility of principle, that chaitity of honour, which felt a 
fiain like a wound, which infpired courage while it mitigated ferocity, which ennobled 
whatever it touched, and under which vice ivelf lott half its evil, by lofing all its 
grofinefs. 4 

This mixed fyftem of opinion and fentiment had its origin in the antient chivalry ; 
and the principle, though varied in its appearance by the varying ftate of human 
affairs, fubfifted and influenced through a long {ucceffion of generations, even to the 
time we live in. 4 it fhould ever be totally extingutthed, the Jofs I fear will be 
great. It is this which has given its charatter to modern Europe. It is this which 
has diftinguifhed it under all its forms of government, and diftinguifhed it to its ad- 
vantage, from the ftates of Afia, and poflibly from thote ttates which flourifhed in the 
moft brilliant periods of the antique world. It was this, which, without confounding 
ranks, had produced a noble equality, and handed it down through all the gradations 
of focial lite. It was this opinion which mitigated kings into companions, “and raifed 
private men to he fellows with kings. ‘Withovt force, or oppotition, it fubdued the 
hercenefs of pride and power; it obliged fovcreigns to fubmit to the foft collar of focial 
elteem, compelied ftern authority to fubmit to Gegance, and gave a domination van- 
quither of laws, to be fubdued by manners. ; 

But now all is to be changed. All the pleafing illufions, which made power gentle, 
and obedience liberal, which harmonized the different fhades of lite, and which, by 2 
bland aflimiJation, incorporated into politics the fentiments which beautify and foften 
private fociety, are to be diffolved by this new conquering empire of light and reafon. 
All the decent drapery of life is to be rudely torn off. Ail the fuperadded ideas, 
furnifhed from the wardrobe of a moral imagination, which the heart owns, and the 
underitanding ratifies, as neceflary to cover the defeéts of our naked hivering: nature. 
and to raifé it to dignity in our own eftimation, are to be exploded as a ridiculous, 
wpturd, and antiquated fashion, 

52 of 
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of chivalry: beauty was there the 
reward of valour. 

A warrior, to render himfelf wor- 
thy of his miftrefs, went in fearch of 
glory and of danger. _Jealoufy pro- 
duced challenges. Single combats, 
inftituted by love, often. itained with 


blood the woods and the borders of 
tre lakes ; and the fwords afcertained 
hts o£ Venus as well as of 


the rights 
Mars. 

Several of the northern nations ima- 
gined that women could look into fu- 
turity, and that they had about them 
an inconceivable fomething approach- 
ing to divinity. Perhaps that idea 
was only the effect * the fagacity 
common to the fex, and the advantage 
which their natural addrefs gave them 
over rough and fimple warriors. Per- 
haps, alfo, thofe barbarians, furprifed 
at the influence which beauty has over 
force, were led to afcribe to fuper- 
natural attraction a i which they 
could not comprehend. 

The iediaitens ¢ who over-ran Eu- 
rope carried their opinions along wit! 
theirarms. A revolution in the man- 
ner of living mut therefore foon have 
taken place. The climates of the 
north required little referve between 
the fexes; and, during the inva‘ons 
from that quarter, which continued 
for three or four hundred years, it 
was common to fee women mixed 
with warriors. 

By affociatins with a corrupted 
people, wuc had all the vices of former 
Sales rity, along with thofe of pre- 
fent adverfity, the conquerors were 
not likely to imbibe more fevee idens. 
Hence we fee thofe fons of the north, 
in fofter climates, uniting the vices of 
refinement to the flatelinefs of the 
warrior, and the pride of the barbarix an. 

They embrace Chi 1 
rather modified tha an. chans ved their 
character: it mingled itfelf with their 
cuitoms, elthann altering the genius 
of the people. 

Thus, by degrees, were laid the 
foundations of new manners, which, 
in modern Europe, have brought the 
two fexes more on a level, by affign- 
ing ta tie women a kind of fove- 
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reignty, and affociating love with va- 
lour. 

The true xra of chivalry was the 
fourteenth century. That civil and 
military inftitution took its rife from 
a train of circumftances, and the na- 
tive bent of the new inhabitants. 

Shattered by the fall of the empire, 
Europe had not yet arrived at any de- 
cree of. confiftency . After five hundred 
years, nothing was fixed. From the 
mixture of C Chriftianity with the anci- 
ent cuftoms of the barba:ians, fprung 
a continual difcord in manners. From 
the mixture of the rights of the prieit- 
hood with thofe of the empire,’ {prung 
a difcord in laws and politics. From 
the mixture of the rights of fovereigns 
with thofe of the nobility, fprung a 
difcordin government. Anarchy and 
confufion were the refult of fo many 
contratts. 

Chriftianity, which had now lof 
much of its original influence, like a 
feeble curb, was ftill fufficient to re- 
ftrain the weak paffions, but was no 
longer able to bridle the ftrong. It 
produced remorte, but could not pre- 
vent guilt. 

The people of thofe times made 
pilgrimages, and they pillaged: they 
maflacred, and they afterward did 
penance. Robbery and licentioufnefs 
were blended with fuperftition. 

It was in this era that the nobility, 
idle an} warlike, from a fentiment of 
natural equity, and that uneafinefs 
which follows the perpetration of vio- 
lence, from the double motive of re- 
lizion and of heroifm, affociated them- 
to effect, in a body, 
what government had negletted, or 
but poorly exe ‘cuted. 

i ‘heir “objec <t was to combat the 
Moors in Spain , the Saracens in Afia, 
rants of the caftles and itrong 

in Germany and in France ; to 
the faf 


fel, ves to gether 


the ty 
holds 
affure ety of travellers, as Her- 
cules and Thefeus did of old; and, 
above all things, to defend the honour 
and protect the rights of the feeble 
fex, againit the too frequent villainy 
and oppreffion of the ftrong. 
A noble fpirit of gallantry foon 
led itfelf with that inflitution. 


min igte ed 
Every 
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Every knight, in devoting himfelf to 
danger, lifted himfelf under fome lady 
as his fovereign: it was for her that 
he attacked, for her that he defended, 
for her that he mounted the walls of 
cities and of caftles, and for her ho- 
nour that he fhed his blood. 

Europe was only one large field of 
battle, where warriors clad in armour, 
‘and adorned with the ribands and 
with the cyphers of their miitreffes, 
engaged in clofe fight to merit the fa- 
vour of beauty. 

Fidelity was then affociated with 
courage, and love was infeparably 
connected with honour. 

The women, proud of their fway, 
and of receiving it from the hands of 
virtue, became worthy of the great 
actions of their lovers, and recipro- 
cated paflions as noble as thofe they 
infpired. An ungenerous choice de- 
baied them. The tender fentiment 
was never felt, but when united with 
glory: and the manners breathed an 
jnexpreflible fomething of pride, he- 
roifm, and tendernefs, which was al- 
together aftonithing. 

Beauty, perhaps, never exercifed fo 


fweet or fo powerful an empire over 


the heart. Hence thofe conttant 
paffions which our levity cannot com- 
prehend, and which our manners, our 
little weaknefles, our perpetual thirlt 
of hopes and defires, our littlefs an- 
xiety that torments us, and which 
tires itfelf in purfuit of emotion with- 
out pleafure, and of impulfe without 
aim, have often turned into ridicule 
on our theatres, in our converfations, 
and in our lives. 

But it is neverthelefs true, that thofe 
paflions, fottered by years, and roufed 
by obitacles ; where refpect kept hope 
at a diftance ; where love, fed only 
by facrifices, facrificed itfelf unceaf- 
ingly to honour—reinvigorated the 
characters and the fouls of the two 
fexes; gave more energy to the one, 
and more elevation to the other ; 
changed men into heroes; and in- 
fpired the women with a pride which 
was by no means hurtful to virtue. 

The fentiments of two late writers 
of high reputation corroborate this ac- 


13 
count of the origin and progrefs of 
chivalry. 

‘The fyftem of chivalry, when 
completely formed,’ fays profeilor 
Ferguion, “proceeded on a marvellous 
re{peét and veneration to the fair fex, 
on forms of combat eftablifhed, and 
on a fuppofed junction of the heroic 
and fan¢tified charaéter. ‘The forma- 
lities of the duel, and a kind of judi- 
cial challenge, were known among 
the ancient Celtic nations of Europe. 
The Germans, even in their native 
forefts, paid a kind of devotion to the 
female iex. ‘The chriftian religion 
enjoined meeknefs and compaflion to 
barbarous ages. 

‘'Thefe different principles, com- 
bined together, may have ferved as 
the foundation of a fvitem, in which 
courage was dire¢ted by religion and 
love, and the warlike and gentle were 
united together. When the characters 
of the hero and the faint were mixed, 
the mild fpirit of Chriftianity, though 
often turned into venom by the bigo- 
try of oppofite parties; though it 
could not always iubdue the ferocity 
of the warrior, nor fupprefs the ad- 
miration of courage and force ; may 
have confirmed the apprehenfions of 
men, in what was to be held merito- 
rious and iplendid, in the conduct of 
their quarrels. 

«The feudal eftablifhments, by the 
high rank to which they elevated cer- 
tain families, no doubt greatly fa- 
voured this romantic fyitem. Not 
only the luftre of a noble defcent, but 
the ftately caitle befet with battlements 
and tower:, fetved to inflame the ima- 
gination, and to create a veneration 
for the daughter and the iifter of gal- 
lant chiefs, whofe pomt of fonour it 
was to be inacceffible and chafte ; and 
who could perceive no merit but that 
of the high-minded and the brave, nor 
be approached in any other accents 
than thole of gentlenefs and refpect.’ 

Profefior Millar, in his Obferva- 
tions concerning the Ditlinction of 
Ranks in Society, gives the following 
fenfible and pleafing account of chi- 
valry : ¢ From the prevailing {pirit of 
the times, the art of war became the 
. ne te fiudy 
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study of every one who was detirous 
of maintaining the character of a gen- 
aleman. ‘The youth were early initi- 
ated in the profeffion of arms, and 
jerved a fort of apprenticcthip under 
perfons of rank and experience. 

The young ¢/guire became in 
reality the fervant of that leader to 
whom he had attached himfelf, and 
whote virtues were fet before him as a 
mode which he propofed to imitate. 

‘ He was taught to perform, with 
eafe and dexterity, thofe exerciles 
which were either ornamental or ufe- 
ful; and, at the fame time, he en- 
deavoured to acquire thofe talents and 
accomplifhments which were thought 
fuitable to his profeffiun. 

* He was taught to look upon 
his duty to check the infolent, to re- 
itrain the oppreffor, to protect the 
weak and defencelefs ; to bchave with 
franknets and humanity even to an 
enemy, with modefty and politenefs 
to all. 

‘ According to the proficiency which 
he had made, he was proportionably 
advanced in rank and ciyracter. He 
was honoured with new titles and 
marks of diftinction, dll at length he 
arrived at the dignity of knighthood. 
This dignity even the greatett poten- 
tates were ambitious of acquiring, as 
it was fuppofed to diftinguith a : perfon 
who had obtained the moit complete 
military education, and who had at- 
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1 2s 


tained to a high degree of eminence 


S 


gualities which 
acdinired and re- 


in thole particul 
were then univerially 
{pected. 

‘The fituation of mankind in thofe 
periods had aifo a manitelt tendency 
to heighten and impr ‘ove the paifion 
between the fexes. 

‘Jt was not to be expected that 
thofe opulent chiefs, who were fo 
often at variance, and who maintained 
a conitant oppotition to each other, 
would allow any fort of familiarity to 
take place between the 
their refpective families. Retired in 
their own caitles, and furrounded by 
their vailals, looked 
upon their netghbours either as in- 
feror to them in rank, or as eneinies 


numerous thev 


members of 
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againit whom they were obliged to be 
conitantly upon their guard. ‘They 
behaved to each other with that cere- 
monious civility which the laws of 
Cpivalry required; but, at the fame 
time, with that referve and caution 
which a regard to their own fafety 
made it necetiary for them to obferve. 

‘ The young knight, as he marched 
to the tournament, faw at a diitance 
the daughter of the chieftain by whom 
the thow was exhibited ; and it was 
even with ditliculty that he could ob- 
tain aceefs to her, in order to declare 
the fentiments with which the had in- 
fpired him. He was entertained by 
her relations with that cold refpect 
which demonttrated their unwilling- 
nefs to contract an alliance with him. 
The lady herfelf was taught to aflume 
the pride of her family, “and to think 
that no perion was worthy of her af- 
fection, who did not pofleis the molt 
exalted rank and charatter. ‘To have 
given way to a fudden inclination, 
would have difgraced her for ever in 
the opinion of all her kindred ; and 
it was only by a long courte of atten- 
tion, and of the molt refpectful fer- 
vice, that the lover could hope for 
any favour from his mittrefs. 

The barbarous ftate of the coun- 
try at that time, and the injury to 
which the inhabitants, efpecially thofe 
of the weaker fex, were frequently 
expoied, gave ample fcope for the 
ciiplay of military talents; and the 
knight who had nothing todo at home 
was encouraged to wander from place 
to place, and from one court to ano- 
ther, in queft of adventures. ‘Thus 
he endeavoured to advance his repu- 
tation in arms, and to recommend 
himfelf to the fair of whom he was 
enamoured, by fighting with every 
perfon who was {fo inconfiderate as to 
difpute her unrivalled beauty, virtue, 
or perfonal accomphithments. 

« As there were many perfons in the 
fame fituation, fo they were naturally 
infpired with fimilar fentiments. Ra- 
vals to one another in military glory, 
they were often competitors, as Mil- 
ton exprefles it, ‘to win her grace 
whom all commend ;? and the farae 

‘emulation 
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emulation which difpofed them to aim 
at pre-eminence in one refpect, ex- 

cack them with no lefs eagernefs to 

difpute the preference in the other. 
Their difpotitions and manner of 

thinking became fafhionable, and were 

gradually diffufed by the force of edu- 
cation and example. 

‘To be in love was tooked upon 
as one of the neceflary qualifications 
of a knight ; and he was no tefs am- 
bitious of fhewing his conitancy and 
fidelity to his miftreis, than of dif- 
playing his military virtues. He af- 
fumed the title of her flave and fer- 
vant. By this he diftinguifhed him- 
felf in every confit m which he was 
engaged; and his fuccefs was fup- 
poled to redound to her honour, no 
jefs than to his own. If the had be- 
ftowed upon him a prefent to be worn 
in the field of battle, in token of her 
regard, it was confidered as a fure 
pledge of victory, and as laying upon 
him the ftrongeit obligation to act in 
fuch a manner as would render = m 
worthy of the favour which he 
received. 

‘The fincere and faithful paffion, 
the diftent fentimental  attachmert, 
which commonly occupied the heart 
of every warrior, and which he pof- 
felled upon all oceafions, was natu 
rally productive of the utmoft purity 
of man ners, and of great refpeét and 
veneration for the fem: ule fex. 

«Perfons who made a point of de- 
fending the reputation and dignity of 
that particular lady towhom they were 
devoted, became thereby extremely 
cautious and delicate, lett, by any in- 
finuation whatever, they thould hurt the 
character of another, and be expofed 


had 


ANECDOTE of bis 
Onfieur de la Lande, 


brated French aftronomer, in 


a cele- 


a letter to a friend, bears the follow- 
ing teftimony to the virtues of our 
fovereign. ‘ The king of Great Bri- 
tain,’ fays he, ¢ has already been at 
the expence of ten thoufand pounds 
for Dr. Herfchel’s great telefcope ; 


Ror is this the only inftance in which 


his majefty has difplay ed a generous 
bg 
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to the juft cenfure amd refentment of 
thole by whom fhe was protected. 

A woman who deviated fo far 
from the eft iblifhed maxims of the 
age, as to violate the laws of chaitity, 

was indeed deferted by every body, 
and was therefore univerfally con- 
temned and infulted. But thofe who 
adhered to the ftrict rules of virtue‘ 
and maint«ined an unblemithed repu- 
tation, were treated like bei ings of a 
fuperior order.’ 

Such was the fpirit of chivalry. It 
gave birth to an incredible number of 
performances in honour and in praife 
of women. ‘The verfes of the bards, 
the Italian fonnet, the plaintive ro- 
mance, the poems of chivalry, the 
Spanith and French romances, were 
fo many monuments of that kind, 
compofed i in the time of a noble bar- 
barifm, and of a heroifin, in A 
the great and ridiculous were ofte 
blended. 

Thefe compofitions, onte fo much 
celebrated, are only calculated to 
eratity 2 vain curiofity. They may 
he compared to the ruins of a Gothic 
palace. They have, in general, the 
fame foundation; and the praifes in 
the one are as uniform as the apart- 
ments in the other. All the women 
are prodigies of beauty, and miracles 
of virtue. 

In the coarts, in the fields of battle 
or of tournament, every thing breathed 
of women. The fame tafe prev ailed 
in letters. One did not write, « 
did not think bu for them. The fame 
man was often both poet and warrior. 
He fung with his lyre, and encounter- 
ed with his lance, by turns, for the 
beauty that he adored. 


vod 
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prefint Majesry. 
zeal for the encouragement of learn- 
ing. When I was laft in England, I 
had the honour of ex xprefling to this 
prince my grateful acknowledgments 
for the liberal il protection he gave te 
the arts and feiences. He made this 
fenfible and humane anfwer: ¢ This is 
furely much better than to wafte mo- 
for promoting the flaughter of 
natious.’ 
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A foort Account and Charatter of Sopuia CHARLOTTE, firft 
Queen of Pruffia. 


HE was filter to George I; king 

of England, was beautiful in her 
perfon, loved mufic, was much it- 
tached to literature, and a great en- 
courager of profeffors of the fine arts. 
She was well read in hiftory, natural 
philofophy, and theology, and fpoke 
moft of the European languages with 
eaie. 

Her grandfon, Frederick II, in 
his ‘Memoirs of the Houfe of Bran- 
denburgh,’ fays of her, that ¢ fhe was 
a princefs of fingular merit. in whom 
were joined all the charms of her fex, 
with the graces of wit, and the folidity 
of reafon. In her younger days fhe 
had travelled into Italy and France; 
under the care of her relations. She 
was defiened for the crown of France, 
Lewis XIV, having been {ruck with 
her beauty ; but political reafons de- 
feated this marriage. ‘This princefs 
brought along with her the ipirit of 
fociability, true politenefs, and the 
love of arts and fciences into Pruffia. 
She founded the royal academy. She 
invited Leibnitz, and feveral other 
lezrncd men to her court; her cu- 
riofity leading her to inquire into the 
firit principles of things. One day, 
as fhe preffed Leibnitz very hard 
upon this fubjeét, this philofopher re- 
plied to her, “ Madam, there is no 
poftibility of fatisfying you: you 
want to know the why and the where- 
fore.” Chirlottenburg (where fhe 
refided) was the rendezvous of the 
people of taite; and the great variety 
of diverfions and entertainments con- 
tributed to render this abode delight- 
ful, and the court moft fplendid. So- 
phia Charlotte had a great and noble 
foul: her religionwas pure, her tem- 
per fweet, and her mind was im- 


proved by the reading of good books 


both in Freneh and Italian, She died 
at Hanover among her own relations. 
They wanted to introduce a Calvinift 
minilter into her apartment ; but fhe 
faid to them, “ Let me die in peace, 
without difputing.’ Upon this oc- 
cafion one of the ladies of honours 
whom fhe was very fond of, was dif- 
folved in tears. ‘ Donotcry for me; 
fays fhe, for I am going now to fa- 
tisfy my curiofity on the principles of 
things, which Leibnitz could not ex- 
plain to me, on fpace, infinity, on 
being, on nothing; and I am pre- 
paring for the king my hufband the 
fhew of my funeral, where he will 
have another opportunity to difplay 
his magnificence.” 

Pollnitz fays, that ‘ M. de la Ber- 
gerie, the minifter of the French 
church, who aflifted her in her laft 
moments, was fo furprifed at her 
courage and calmnefs, that he wa 
more attentive to hear than to exhort 
her. ‘I have,” faid fhe, “ for twenty 
years ferioufly ftudied my religion, 
and have read the books that treated 
of it with too much application to be 
in any doubt as to my principles. 
You cannot mention any thing to me 
but what I have read, and what you 
can fay to me will certainly add no- 
thing to my opinion.” 

She died at Hanover, on a vifit to 
her mother, the electrefs of Hanover, 
on the firt of February, 1705, in the 
37th year of herage. Her body was 
conveyed to Berlin, where it was in- 
terred with great magnificence. This 
princefs had formed ideas of govern- 
ment fo equitable, and fo extremely 
different from thofe which prevailed 
in Pruffia, that fhe was often ftyled 
by the Germans the republican 


Queen. 
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An Account of BEDFORDSHIRE : 


17 
With a new Map of that County. 


At the Commencement of this Magazine, we gave a Series of Maps of all the 


Counties of England, which met with a very favourable Reception. 


Since 


that Period, however, Juch Alterations have taken Place, and the Art of 
Engraving has been jo much improved, that we are perfuaded an entire new 
Series of thefe Maps, with the Addition of new Roads, navigable Canals, tle 
Diftances from London, &c. and a concife Account of each County, will not 


fail to give general Satisfaction. 


| peer 10 is bounded, on the 
north, by Northamptonfhire and 
Huntingdonfhire ; on the eaft, by the 
laft county, Cambridgefhire, and 
Hertfordfhire ; on the iouth, by the 
latter and Buckinghamfhire; and, 
on the weft, by the fame county and 
part of Northamptonfhire. Its ut- 
moft length is thirty-five miles, and 
its greateft breadth twenty-two. Its 
principal rivers are the Oufe and 
the Ivel. The former enters the coun- 
ty, from the weft, near Turvey ; be- 
comes navigable at Bedford; and en- 
ters Huntingdonfhire, at St. Neot’s. 
Its ftream is remarkably flow, except 
in the winter feafon, when it is fub- 
ject to great inundations. The Ivel 
flows fouth, from two branches in 
the vicinity of Wooburn park and 
Chalgrave, and pafling by Bigglef- 
wade, is navigable thence to the 
Oufe, at Tempsford. Bedfordfhire 
contains nine hundreds, one borough, 
eleven market towns, and 116 pa- 
runes. 

There are few extenfive level tracts 
in “edfordthire ; the face of the coun- 
try, in general, being diverfified with 
{mall hills and vallies. A ridge of 
chalk hills, on the fouth, rifes to a 
confiderable height, and projects fre- 
quently into the vallies in a very 
abrupt and ftriking manner: under 
thefe hills is a large tract of hard 
barren land, which gives this part of 
the county a very dreary afpect. 
From the fouth-eaft corner to the 
centre is a line of good dairy land, 
terminated to the north by fome fandy 
hills. The weftern fide, for the great- 
er part, is flat and fandy, but well 


cultivated in the Norfolk manner: it 
produces a great quantity of beans. 
The northern and eaftern parts, have, 
in general, adeep foi], which, when 
cultivated, yields great crops of corn. 
Thefe parts are furnifhed with a con- 
fiderable quantity of wood. In this 
county .are likewife fome fine feats 
and extenfive parks. 

The principal products of Bedford- 
fhire are corn and butter. Great 
quantities of the former are fent down 
the Oufe, to Lynn, and the latter 
goes by land carriage to London. 
Fuller’s earth, the fineft of the kind, 
is dug in pits near Wooburn, in great- 
er quantities than in any other part 
of England. This mineral, which is 
fo cheap as to be difregarded by 
many, is of almoft as much value to 
our commerce, as any article of fo- 
reign production. ‘The property it 
has of imbibing oil and greafe, is not 
confined to the trifling fervice of tak- 
ing out accidental ftains in clothes ; 
but it is of fo much ufe in cleanfing 
the wool, and the cloth made of it, 
that we could never have flourifhed in 
the cloth trade, in the manner we 
have done, if we had not been in 
pofleffion of this foffil, which, while 
it is fo plentiful and cheap, is, at the 
fame time, fo extremely good. 

With refpeét to trade and manu- 
faétures, the poor of Bedfordthire have 
fearcely any other-employment than 
a little making of lace, chiefly on the 
Buckinghamfhire fide. In and about 
Dunitable, ftraw plats are made into 
hats, batkets, and toys. Some of 
thefe hats are exported nto Holland. 


Cc A Curious 
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A Curious Account of the Customs and Manners of the Kortacsy 
a Tributary Nation of Ruffia, on the Borders of Kamt{chatka. 


The following Account is fele&ed from ‘Travels in Kamtfchatka, during the 
Years 1787 and 1788, by M. de Lefleps.? This Gentleman, who feems to 
polis much Intelligence and Difcernment, and to deferibe the Objects he faw 
with great Accuracy, was the French Conful in Kamt{chatka, ana Interpreter 
to the Count de la Peroufe, during the Stay of that celebrated (but, we fear, 
unfortunate) Navigater in thofe uncivilized Regions. 


HERE are two forts of Koriacs: 

Thofe who axe properly called 
by that name have a fixed refidence : 
the others are wanderers, and are 
known by the appellation of Rein Deer 
Koriacs. Their flocks are very nu- 
merous, and they. maintain them by 
conducting them to thofe cantons that 
abound with mofs. When thefe paf- 
tures are exhaufted, they feek for 
others. Inthis manner they wander 
about inceflantly, encamping under 
tents of ‘kin, and fupporting them- 
felves with the produce of their deer, 
which are as ferviceable for draught 
to the Koriacs, as the dogs are to 
the Kamtfchadales. 

There is in many refpeéts a great 
refemblance between the fixed and 
the wandering Koriacks: we cannot 
therefore but wonder at the little cor- 
diality, or rather at the mifunder- 
flanding that fubfifts among them, 
on account of which they may be 
confidered as two different people. 
‘Their country however is the fame, 
and takes in a vait extent, terminated 
to the fouth by the peninfula of 
Kamtfchatka, and the gulf of Pen- 
gina; to the eat by the country of 
the Oluterians ; to the north by that 
of the Tchoukchis, and to the weft 
by the ‘Toungoutes, the Lamouts, 
and the Yakouts. 

It is confidently afferted’ that this 
country was formerly very populous, 
but that the fmall-pox. had made very 
confiderable ravages. i doubt whe- 
ther it has carried off more of the in- 
habitants than their frequent contefts 


with their neighbours and with the 
Ruffians. ‘The number of fixed Ko- 
riacs fcarcely exceeds at prefent nine 
hundred ; and though it.is not eafy 
to calculate that of the wandering 
Koriacs, it is imagined that they do. 
not much furpafs this amount. 

The manners of the former are the 
reverfe of eftimable, and are a mix- 
ture of duplicity, miftruft, and ava- 
rice. ‘They have all the vices of the 
northern nations of Afia, without the 
virtues. Robbers by nature, they 
are fufpicious, cruel, incapable ei-- 
ther of benevolence or pity. To 
procure the leaft fervice from them, 
It is firft neceflary to offer, and even 
to give them.fome recompence. No- 
thing but prefents can excite their at- 
tention, or roufe their activity*. 

From this perfidious and favage 
difpofition, it would not be eafy for 
them to live in peace, or form any 
durable ties wath their neighbours. 
So unfociable a. fpirit muft alfo give 
them an abhorrence of all foreign do- 
minion. Hence their continual in- 


furrection againft the Ruffians, their 


atrocious robberies, their daily in+ 
curfions on the people who furround 
them; hence the refpeétive animofi- 
ties and revenge that inceflantly {pring 


Pr his ftate of war foments in every 
individual a ferocious fpirit. The 
practice of attacking, and of defend- 
ing themfelves, creates in them an 
inflexible courage that delights in 
perpetual combats, and glories in a 
contempt of life. Superitition lends 


* T have not the fame complaint to make againft the wandering Koriacs,. I found 
them in general more frank and obliging. 
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its aid to ennoble in their eyes this 
thirft of blood, by impofing a law 
that obliges them to conquer or to 
die. The more important 1s the caufe 
that calls them to arms, the more 
greedy are they of death. Neither 
the bravery, nor the number of their 
adverfaries, canat all intimidate them : 
it is then they fwear to deffroy the fun. 
They difcharge this terrible oath by 
cutting the throats of their wives and 
children, burning all their poffeflions, 
and rufhing madly into the midft of 
their enemies. ‘The combat can on- 
ly terminate by the total deftruction 
of one of the parties. The vanquifh- 
ed never feek their fafety in flight ; 
honour forbids it; and not a Koriac 
will furvive the flaughter of his coun- 
trymen. 

The vicinity of the Ruffian fettle- 
ments has hitherto produced no change 
in the mode of life of the refident 
Koriacs. ‘Their commercial inter- 
courfe with the Ruffians, only ren- 
ders them fufceptible of the attraction 
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of wealth, and defirous of plunder. 
Infenfible to the advantages of a more 
polifhed life, they feem to feel a re- 
pugnance to civilization, and to con- 
fider their own manners and cuftoms 
as abfolutely perfeét*. 

Their regular occupation is hunt- 
ing and fifhing; but every feafon 
will not permit them to follow it. 
During thefe intervals, fhut up in 
their profound habitations, they fleep, 
fmoke, and get drunk. ‘Thoughtleis 
of the future, without regret for the 
pait, they come not out of their yourts 
till the moft urgent neceflity compels 
them. ‘Thefe yourts are larger than 
thofe of the northern Kamtichadales, 
but are diitributed nearly in the fame 
manner. I am not jure whether 
their filthinefs be not ftill more dif- 
guiting : as there is neither door, nor 
jJoupan, or vent-hole, the fmoke mutt 
be infufterable. 

Thefe people, enemies to induftry, 
live like the Kamtfchadales upon 
dried fifh, and the flefh and fat of the 


* The wandering Koriacs were for along time ftill more untra&table. The inde- 
eM to which they were accuftomed, and the natural reftlefinefs of their chara&er, 


ittle difpofed them to fubmit to the yoke. 


The Ruffians, befide, from a love of con- 





queit, were perbaps not remarkable for moderation, and endeavoured probably to 
make themfelves feared rather than loved. It is certain that they experienced the 
regret of feeing whole hordes fuddenly difperfe upon the leait appearance of oppreffion, 
und fly, as in concert, : far from the fettlements where they hoped, by the attraétion of 
commerce, to fix them. Thefe frequent flights took place till the arrival of major 
Gaguen. By the mildnefs of his government, his repeated invitations, and benefi- 
cial propofals, he has gradually brought back thefe fugitive families. irft one re- 
turned, then two, then three ; the force of example, and a kind of emulation operated 
upon others, and when I was at Ingiga there were no lefs than eleven yourts (huts) in 
the neighbourhood of that town. 

But the fkilful policy of major Gaguen has ftill more fuccefsfully effe&ted the views 
of the Czarina, by taking advantage of the neceffary commercial intercourfe, gradually 
to eftablith between the Ruffians and the Koriacs of both defcriptions in the ncighbour- 
hood, a reciprocity of good offices, a kind of agreement between individual and indi- 
vidual, that reminds us of ancient hofpitality, and that will one day infallibly operate 
4 revolution in the manners of this people. 

If a Koriac be obliged by his butinels to pafs the night in the town, he demands a 
lodging of his Ruffian friend, and without farther ceremony takes pofliffion. His 
hoft confiders it as his duty to receive him, to ftudy his inclinations, to anticipate his 
wants, and his wifhes; and in fhort, {pares nothing in order to entertain him in the 
beft manner he can, that is, tomake him completely drunk. Upon his return home, 
be relates with pleafure the flattering reception he has met with. He confiders it as an 
obligation, a facred debt, of which he is anxious to acquit himflf the firft opportu- 
nity that offers. This is a pleafing cuftom, particularly to a Rnffian foldier, who 
is obliged to make frequent journeys to the neighbouring villages. The gratitude of 
the Koriac toward his friend, does not confine itfelf to the affording him a lodging, 
regaling him, and fupplying him with provifions for his excurfion; he protests 
him, and becomes his defence againft his countrymen, 
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whale, and fea wolf *. The whale is 
commonly eaten raw, and the fea 
wolf dried and cooked in the fame 
manner as their fifth, except the fi- 
news, the marrow, the brain, and 
now and then a flice ofthe flefh, which 
they devour raw with extreme avidi- 
ty. Rein deer is their favourite dith, 
Vegetables alfo form a part of their 
food: @hey gather in autumn various 
forts of berries, of a part of which 
they make themfelves a refrefhing 
beverage+, and the reit is bruifed to 
powder, and kneaded with the oil of 
the whale, or fea wolf. This patte, 
or fweatmeat, is called soltchoukha; it 
is held in high efteem in this country, 
but nothing is to my tafte more di- 
agreeabic. 

Their paffion for ftrong liquors, in- 
creafed by the dearnefs of brandy, 
and the difficulty of procuring it on 
account of their extreme diftance, has 
led them to invent a drink equaliy 
potent, which they extract from a 
red mufhroom, known in Ruflia as 
a ftrong poifon by the name of mou4- 
bamorrt. They put it in a vefiel 
with certain fruits, and it has fcarce- 
ly time to clarify when their friends 
are invited’to partake of it. A no- 
ble emulation inflames the guefts, and 
there is a conteft of who is beft able 
to difburden the mafter of the houfe 
of his nectar. The entertainment 
lafts for one, two, or three days, till 
the beverage is exhaufted. Fre- 
quently, that they may not fail of 
being tipfy, they eat the raw muth- 
room at the fame time. It is afto- 
nifhing that there are not more exam- 
ples of the fatal effects of this intem- 
perance. I have feen however fome 
amateurs made ferioufly ill, and re- 
covered with difliculty ; but expe- 
rience does not correét them, and 
upon the firft occafion that offers, they 


return to their brutifh prattice. It 
is not from abfolute fenfuality, it is 
not from the pleafure of drinking a 
liquor, that by its flavour creates an 
irefiftable craving for more; they 
feex merely in thefe orgies a ftate of 
oblivion, of ftupefaction, ‘of total bru- 
tifhnefs, a ceflation of exiftence, if I 
may fo call it, which conftitutes their 
only enjoyment, and fupreme feli- 
city. 

The features of the majority of the 
Koriacs are not Afiatic, and they 
might be confidered as Europeans, 
but for their low ftature, their ill 
fhape, and the colour of their fkin. 
The other Koriacs have the fame cha- 
ratteriftic outlines as the Kamtfcha- 
dales ; among the women particular- 
ly, there are very few who have not 
funk eyes, flat nofes, and prominent 
cheeks. ‘The men are almoft entirely 
beardlefs, and have fhort hair. The 
hair of the women is very much neg~ 
leé&ted ; it commonly flows upon their 
fhoulders, though there are {ome who 
wear it in tufts, or wrapt up in a 
handkerchief. 

‘The women carry their children in 
a fort of cradle, the form of which I 
thought fingular. It is a kind of neft 
or bafket arched over, in which the 
infant is placed in a fitting pofture, 
and fheltered from the weather. 

Among the itrange cuftoms I fhall 
mention the probation to which a 
young man fubjeéts himfelf when he is 
defirous of marrying. As foon as he 
has fixed his choice, he waits upon 
the relations of his miitrefs, and of- 
fers to drudge for them, as the phrafe 
is. The youfg lady is immediately 
enveloped in a multiplicity of gar- 
ments, which conceal her to duch a 
degree, that the face itfelf is fcarcely 
viiible. She is not left alone for a 
fingle inflant; her mother, and a 


* All the Koriacs whom I met with on my way from Pouftaretfk are equally fub- 
jet to famine with the inhabitants of that hamlet.” The bark of the birch tree mixed 
withthe fat of the fea wolf, is then their whole fubfiftence. 

+ The rivers near this oftrog are fo fmall as to be entirely frozen up as foon as the 
eold fets in, and during more than half the year the inhabitants are obliged to drink 


melted. fhow or ice. 


J Its ufed in the Ruffian houfes to deftroy infeéts. 
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number of old matrons accompany 
her wherever fhe goes, fleep with her, 
and do not lofe her from their fight 
upon any pretext whatever. ‘ihe 
aim of the lover, the point of hap- 
pinefs to which all his cares tend, is 
to touch ‘her naked body, the only 
way by which he can obtain her. In 
the mean time he executes with zeal 
and fubmiffion all the fundtions that 
the relations impofe on him. Become 
as it were the {lave of the family, he 
is employed in all the domettic la- 
bours, to cut wood, fetch water, pro- 
vide ice, &c. Love, and the preience 
of his intended, infpire him with cou- 
rage. If he relax, a fingle look, 
however indifferent, is futticient to 
make him forget the fatigues and 
drudgery of his fervitude. Ihe hope 
of abridging its duration influences 
all his a¢tions. His eye is invariably 
fixed on the idol of his heart, he 
watches her motions, follows her fteps, 
and intrudes himiclf inceffantly in her 
way. But how deceive the Argus 
eyes of the duennas that furround 
her! It is a continual conte of vigi- 
lance againit cunning; each paity 
acts with equal zeal and perfeverance. 
Froin fuch ailiduities, from the agita- 
tion of the lover, and the precautions 
that are taken to counteract his ma- 
heeuvres, one would fuppoie that he 
was about tocarry off fome extraor- 
dinary beauty. Who would imagine 
that the obje€t of the thoughts and 
defires of this whining Koriac, was 
uglinefs itfelf, and that he afpired to 
no other reward for fo many exer- 
tions, than to touch a callous, yellow, 
greafy fkin? In his Icifure moments, 
at liberty to fee and approach his 
miftrefs, he endeavours to merit her 
afretion by fome fly attempt to ob- 
tain a touch; but the number and 
thicknefs of her garments are an in- 
vincible barrier. Enraged at fo many 
obftacles, he tears and pulls off this 
teazing drefs. Woe betide him if 


he be furprifed in his rath attack ! 
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The relations, the inexorable fpies, 
dart upon him, and force him to re- 
linguifh his prize. It is commonly 
by the eloguence of the foot, or a 
ftick, that they entreat him to with- 
draw, and find fome better opportu- 
nity. If he refift, he is dragged by 
the hair, or the nails of thefe oid 
hags are imprinted on his face. !f 
he be diiheartened, or murmurs at 
this cruel treatment, he is infantly 
difmiffled, and forfeits for ever all 
claim to the alliance, which is con- 
fidered as the moit fignal difgrace 
that can be inflicted on a Koriac 
lover. But difficulties only render 
his defires more vehement. Far from 
g@mplaining, far from defponuing at 
thefe rigorous proceedings, he con+ 
fiders himfelf as the more worthy of 
the felicity he has in view. He re- 
joices, he glories in all the tribula- 
tions he experiences during his amo- 
rous and painful fervitude. It is fre- 
guently not till after the expiratiog 
of two or three years, more or lefs, 
that he obtains his end. Elate with 
his victory, he fies to inform the 
relatious of his fuccets. ‘The witnefles 
are fummoned, aud the young lady 
interrogated*. Her confeflion is ne- 
ceflary, as well as fome proof that 
fhe was taken by furprife, and made 
fruitlefs efforts to defend herielf. Her 
hand is then beftowed on the conque- 
ror, but he is obliged {till to wait till 
it is feen whether fhe can reconcile 
herfelf to living with him. From 
this moment, ficed from his labours, 
he makes his court without reftraint 
to his future wife, who is not perhaps 
forry to find herfelf delivered from 
her cumberfome attire. This fecond 
ftage of courtthip is feldom very long ; 
the damfel, in the prefence of the fami- 
ly, foon accords her confent, and no- 
thing more is requifite to give him all 
the claims of a hufband. ‘The nuptial 
ceremony and feaft confift merely in 
afiembling the relations of the parties, 
who are eager to get drunk in imi- 


* The enamorata probably is not always obdurate, but equally impatient with the 
lover to put an end to this laborious novitiate, and acknowledges herielf touched, be- 


fore it has taken place. 
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tation of the new married couple. A 
plurality of wives is not allowed among 
the Koriacs; I have feen inftances 
however of its being prattifed with- 
out fcruple. 

Their funeral rites have a ftrik- 
ing fimilarity to the ancient inftitu- 
tions of paganifm, ftill obferved by 
various uncivilized people of the new 
hemifphere. When a Koriac dies, 
his relations and neighbours affemble 
to pay him their laft refpects. They 
erect a funeral pile, upon which they 
place a portion of the wealth of the 
deceafed, and a ftock of provifions, 
confifting of rein deer, fith, brandy, 
in fhort whatever they conceive he 
will want for his great journey, aril 
to keep him from ftarving in the 
other world. If it be a wandering 
Kortac, his deer conduét him to the 

ile ; if a refident Koriac, he is drawn 
by his dogs or carried by his rela- 
tions. The body is exhibited, cloth- 
ed in his beft attire, and lying in a 
kind of coffin. There it receives the 
adieux of the attendants, who, with 
torches in their hands, confider it as 
an honour fpeedily to reduce their 
sclation or friend to afhes. They 
teel only the regret of a fhert ab- 
fence, and not of an eternal fepara- 
tion. ‘They wear no mourning, and 
the funeral pomp terminates in a 
Icene of intemperance, where the 
fumes of their liquor and tobacco 
gradually efface the remembrance of 
death. After a few months widow- 
hood, the women are permitted to 
Marry again. 

The fuperflitious practices obferved 
at their funerals, and their tranfient 
grief at the lofs of perfons the moft 
dear to them, are in my opinion an 
evident proof of their indifference to 
life, the brevity of which neither 
aftonifhes nor afliéts them. Their 
religious fyftem deadens them appa- 
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rently to the confoling hope of a pro- 
tracted exiftence. Death is in their 
eyes but the paflage to another life ; 
and in quitting the world, they do 
not imagine that their pleafures ter- 
minate, but that other enjoyments 
are referved for them. This flatter- 
ing prejudice, which I mentioned in 
my converfation with Oumiavin, fuf- 
ficiently accounts for his religious 
perplexities, and the ferocious cou- 
rage of his countrymen. But their 
abfurd dogmas are entitled to a more 
particular relation, though the wor- 
hip upon which they are founded is 
very fimple, and what is marvellous 
in it by no means attractive. The 
following account contains the whole 
theogony of the Koriacs *. 

They ae a fupreme be- 
ing, the creator of all things. He 
inhabits the fun, whofe burning orb 
they confider as the throne or palace 
of the lord of nature, whom they 
probably confound with that celeftial 
fire, which is fuppofed to be his 
dwelling. I am led to believe this, 
as they neither fear, nor worfhip him, 
They addrefs no prayer to him: 
goodnefs, they fay, is his effence ; 
all the good that exifts in the world 
proceeds from him; and it is impof- 
fible he fhould do an injury. May 
we not conclude from this ftatement, 
that the view of the conftant and uni- 
verfal benefits conferred by this king 
of the celeftial orbs which gives life, 
aétion, and power to all things ter- 
reftrial, while it taught them to con- 
fider this luminary of the world as 
their tutelary divinity, imbued them 
with the blind confidence I have def- 
cribed ? 

The principie of evil they confider 
as a malignant fpirit, who divides 
with the fovereignly good being the 
empire of nature ¢. ‘Their power is 
equal. As the one is intent on the 

happinefs 


* It is alfo that of the Tchouktchis, and, before the introduétion of chriftianity, 


was the fyftem cf the Kamtchadales. 
t+ They believe alfo in inferior deities. 
guardians of ther ruftic habitations. 


Some they confider as houfehold gods, the 
Thefe idols, coarfely carved and blackened 


wih imoke, arc hung up in the moti conipicuous part of their yourts. They are 
dreffed 














happinefs of mankind, the other en- 
deavours to render them unhappy. 
Difeafes, tempefts, famine, calami- 
ties of every kind, are his work, and 
the initruments of his vengeance. It 
is to pacify his wrath, that they fa- 
crifice their perfonal intereft, and have 
recourfe to devotion. Their homage 
is dictated merely by the terror with 
which this menacing deity fills every 
heart, and confifts of expiatory facri- 
fices. They offer to him various 
animals, that have juft began to exitt, 
rei deer, dogs*, the firft fruits of 
their hunting and fifhing, and what- 
ever they poflefs that is moft valuable. 
Their devotional exercifes confit of 
fupplications and thank({givings. There 
is no temple, no fanctuary fet apart 
for his votaries. This fantaftic god 
is equally worfhipped in all places, 
and hears the Koriac who prays alone 
to him in the defert, as well as the 
affembled family, who conceive that 
they render him propitious by pious- 
ly getting drunk in their yourt; for 
drunkennefs is become with thefe 
pevple a religious practice, and the 
bafis of all their folemnities. 

This demon, this formidable fpirit, 
is doubtlefs the fame being as the 
Koutka of the Kamtfchadales, whofe 
miniltess and interpreters the chamans 
confider themfelves. Here, as in the 
peninfula, the myftic language of 
thefe magicians works upon the cre- 
dulity, and obtains the veneration of 
the multitude. They exercife phyfic 
and furgery with equal fuccefs. ‘Thefe 
exclufive funétions, which are fup- 
pofed to be aided by infpiration rather 
than the light of experience, procures 
them an unbounded power. ‘They 
are fent for from all parts of the 
country, and teftimonies of gratitude 
heaped upon them before-hand. They 
demand with haughtinefs whatever 
they pleafe, and confides every thing 
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that is given them as atribute. It 
is upon the pretext of making an ac- 
ceptable offering to the god, whofe 
organ they are, that they appro- 
priate to themfelves whatever the in- 
habitants pofiefs, that is the moft 
coftly and beautiful. It is not ne- 
ceflary to fuppofe that thefe impoftors 
gull their votaries by a parade of 
virtue, by rigid obfervances, and a 
more fcrupulous life; on the con~ 
trary, they furpafs them in their 
vices, and fall {hort of them in fo- 
briety. On the eve of their magic 
ceremonies, they pretend indeed to 
faft all the day, but they make up 
for this abftinence at night by a pro- 
fafion of the moukamorr, the intoxi- 
cating poifon I have defcribed, which 
they eat and drink to fatiety.. This 
preparatory intoxication they confider 
asa duty. It is probable that they 
feel its effeéts the next day, and that 
they derive from it an elevation of 
fpirits that contributes to derange 
their minds, and give them the ne~- 
ceflary ftrength to go through their 
extravagant tranfports. 

The idiom of the Koriacs has na 
affinity to that of the Kamtichadales : 
their pronunciation is more fhrill,, 
and flower, but it is lefs painful, and 
has not thofe uncommon founds, thofe 
hiffings, as dificult to be uttered as 
they are to be written. 

‘Though the appellation be the 
fame, there is no kind of refemblance 
between the habitations of the wan- 
dering, and the underground dwel- 
lings of the fixed koriacs. Not 
knowing how to diitinguifh the dif- 
ferent lodgings of thefe people, the 
Ruffians have given the name of 
yourt to all of them, without troubling 
themfelves with the primitive figni- 
fication of the word, which means a 
fabterraneous apartment. The yourts 
in queftion ave, properly fpeaking, 


dreffed in the Koriac mode, and adorned with bells, rings, and various other iron 


and copper trinkets. 


The other inferior deities they confider as inhabiting mountains, 


ae and rivers, which reminds us of the nymphs in the mythology of the ancient 
reeks. 

* I frequently perceived in the courfe of my journey the remains of dogs and rcin 
deer fufpended on ftakes, and. tetifying the devotion of the facrificers, 
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on the furface of the ground. No 
other care is taken as to the founda- 
tions, than that of drawing a boun- 
dary, and removing the inow that 
may be within the line. Round the 
cifcumference, a number of poles are 
ereéted at equal diftances, which u- 
niting at the top, ferve as {upports to 
each other. ‘T’his ruftic timber work 
has a wretched covering, of tanned 
deer tkins, extended from the bafe* 
to within a foot or two of the fummit, 
which is left open for the admiffion of 
air, and as a paffage for the fmoke. A 
confiderable inconvenience refults from 
this circumftance, as there is nothing 
to protect the centre of the habitation 
from the rain and the fnow; in the 
mean time it is on this very fpot they 
make their fire, and cook their 
viciuals. The family, and the fer- 
vants, who have the care of the 


flocks, fleep under pologs, which are 
Origin of the Statute 


N the flourifhing times of Popery, 

the clergy, ever fince the intro- 
duction of Chriftianity into this ifland, 
had been accumulating land and riches ; 
infomuch, that they had fwelled, what 
was at firit but a mole-hill, into a huge 
mountain. ‘Lhe enormous bulk of 
their pofleffions in the 13th century, 
and what they were caily acquiring 
from the miitaken charity of that age, 
made it juilly fufpicious, that they 
might, in another century, engrois 
the whole. Befidg,. it was well known 
that whatever lands they gained this 
way, they were from thence forward 
unalienable, and a ead band was laid 
on them forever. ‘lhe laity had been 
long defirous to iiem this torrent ; 
but they wanted a king of tuflicient 
refolution to defpife the thunder of the 
Vatican, and effectually to put a ftop 
to thefe dangerous proceedings. Such 
aking they found in that magnani- 
mous prince Edward the firit, who, 
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mere tents in the form of huts placed 


a kind of huts, or low tents ranged 
in diftiné apartments round the wall 
of the yourt, and refembling the fquare 
tents of the Tchouktchis. 

The unfettled ftate of thefe wander- 
ing people led them to invent this 
fpecies of habitation. ‘The convey- 
ance of their whole houfe being e- 
—_ eafy and commodious, they 
eel the lefs reluétance to changing 
their quarters. Upon the firft necef- 
fity or inconvenience, they take up 
their tents, faften the poles length- 
wife to the fledges, and ftow the 
coverings with their bagga e. A 
new {pot is fixed upon, and deferted 
again almoft immediately, and thus 
they remove from one place to ano- 
ther every moment. Their fledges 
are of courfe always kept loaded by 
the fide of their habitations, and the 
provifion and other articles taken out 
in proportion as they want them. 


of MoRTMAIN. 


in the year 1279, fummoned a parlia- 
ment for that exprefs purpofe. When 
he made the propofal, it was received 
by the laity with univerfal joy ; and 
the clergy durit not oppofe it, left a 
heavier blow fhould fall upon them. 
In fine, it was enacted, ‘ that from 
thenceforth none fhould either give, 
fell, bequeath, or change any lands, 
tenements, or rents to any religious 
body, without licence from the king 
for that purpofe.’—This ftatute was 
called the ftatute of mortmain; be- 
caufe it was intended to prevent eftates 
from falling into dead bands; that is, 
hands of no fervice to the king or the 
public, without hopes of ever chang- 
ing their owners. 

Sir William Blackftone, fpeaking of 
of this ftatute, fays, ‘it clofed the great 
gulph in whit. all the landed property 
of the kingdom was in danger of be- 
ing fivallowed up.’ 


* The yourt of my hoft was about eight yards in diameter, and nearly of the fame 
height. ‘The circumference at the bafe was twenty-four yards, and the top fimilar to 


that of a cone. 
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THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 


NumBeEr I. 


Swift as the gliding ftar, I make my way 
Wherever Vice or Folly blindly ftray ; 

And, with the chaf’ning whip, or curbing rein, 
Strive their contagious influence to reftrain : 
Or, watchful to promote the public weal, 

The falutary plan, and fraudful wile, reveal. 


— F. fapernatural powers poffeffed 
by the rank of beings, to which 
I belong, would undoubtedly enable 
me to execute the tafk propofed in 
the above motto, with much more 
eafe and certainty, than a mortal can 
pretend to: by that preimage secs 
tration which angels are endowed 
with, I could defery the very thoughts 
and intentions of every human being, 
and tracing each aétion to its fource, 
difcover the immediate tendency of 
it; by which means I fhould have it 
in my power to make my remarks 
upon it, and beftow the merited praife 
or cenfure, without being obliged to 
watch its natural progrefs and confe- 
quences. 

But I forbear to avail myfelf of 
this fuperiority over thofe mortals, 
who are engaged in the fame purfuit 
with myfelf. Starting fair, | hall 
conform myfelf to every fublunary 
cuftom, and take no advantage, but 
fuch, as a fuperior watchfulnefs, and 
that acute perception of the good and 
bad propenfities of mankind, which 
a Guardian Angel cannot totally di- 
veft itfelf of, fhall give me. 

In order to purfue my new under- 
taking, after the manner of mortal 
writers, I {hall fubmit my auburn 
trefles to the hands of a frizeur, and 
veil my glofly wings and celettial 
{plendour under fuch dreffes, as thall 
beft ferve as an introduétion to the 
parties I intend to make the fubject 
of my remarks. 

Sometimes I fhall appear in a 
courtly drefs; and, thus difguifed, 
mingle wit the higher ranks, ard 
note the vices and follies of their 


ftation ; efteeming myfelf happy when 
I meet with any virtues to counter- 
balance their frailties. Sometimes, in 
a humbler habit, I fhall vifit the re- 
forts of the middie ranks, and noting 
likewife the peculiar traits incidental 
to their ftation, commend or difcom- 
mend, as truth and-juftice fhall impel. 
Nor, as every link in the great chain 
of the community claims attention, 
fhall I efteem the lower ranks beneath 
my notice. 

In this manner, [ fhall make fre- 
quent vifits to the different quarters 
of this extenfive city, carefully watch- 
ing every infringement of that pro- 
priety of character, which a people fo 
well regulated, fo happy, and fo 
famed, as Britons, ought to fupport, 
and mark the progrefs of vice and 
folly through all their variations. 

In fhort, nothing that has an influ- 
ence on the manners, or morals of the 
people of England, fhail pafs unno- 
ticed by the Gwardian Angel. But 
as, according to the opinion of fome 
learned in the law, a libel is not the 
lefs a libel for being true, I fhall be 
careful to avoid all perfonality; and 
fhall accordingly exprefs my cenfures 
in general terms, without holding up 
to public view any particular perfon, 
except it happens to be a character of 
fuch public noteriety as to defy cen- 
fure. 

Such are the outlines of my plan ; 
which, I flatter myfelf, will not be un- 
attended with utility. But as 1 would 
with to conform, in every refpeét, to 
the rules purfued by my predeceffors 
in this fpecies of writing, the advan- 
tages appertaining to my angelic na- 
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ture being, as before obferved, com- 
pletely enveloped in mortality, I hall 
greatly efteem any affiftance, that I 
may be favoured with from thofe, 
who chufe to become my correfpon- 
dents; and be ready to communi- 
cate to the public, any faéts or ob- 
fervations, they may fuppofe to have 
efceped my notice. All letters there- 
fore directed (free from poftage) to 
the publifher of this Magazine, for 
the Guardian Angel, fhall be duly 
attended to, and, if not incompatible 
with the defign and execution af the 
work, be readily inferted. 

Having thus premifed my mode of 
procedure, let me now begin to try 
the efficacy of it. 

‘That 2 marked attention to deco- 
rum, and a ftricter regularity of con- 
duct, not only in the metropolis, but 
¢hroughout the kingdom in general, 


(the illultrious family at the head of / 


it fetting the laudable example) dif- 
tinguifhes the prefent age, from many 
of the preceding, admits not of a 
doubt. 

There is, however, ftill great room 
for amendment, and many cenfurable 
cuftoms mutt be done away, before a 
near approach to national perfection is 
to be boafted of. The firit of thefe, 
is gaming, and, as it is the principal, 
it might be denominated the vice of 
the age. ; 

Initead of decreafing, this evil feems 
to gain ftrengthevery day. Not only 
new fub{cription-houfes, for the pur- 
pofe of playing, are opened every 
feafon ; but the number of Faro ta- 
bles, whofe deftructive tendency is far 
more certain and extenfive, multiply 
in every quarter of the town, ‘The 
art of plundering by this mode, is 
now reduced to a regular fyftem, 
Allurements of every kind are hun 
out to gull the unwary. Splendi 
dinners are given to which they 
are invited; but initead of being 
given, the deluded gueit, before 
the conclufion of the evening, pays 
dearly for his entertainment. The 
depredations of the Greeks at Philippi, 
terms unknown te the lait genera- 

I 


tion, furnifh a conftant fubject for the 
animadverfions of the diurnal prints. 

Nor is the fpirit of gaming con- 
fined merely to the chances of the 
table. Speculations in the ftocks, in 
hops, in coals, and in various other 
commodities, together with that fure 
bane to the morals and happinefs of 
the lower ranks, infurances in the 
lottery, all which call aloud for the 
interference of government, and the 
difcountenance of every good man, 
may be included in the term. 

Let us now turn to the almoft cer- 
tain effects of a devotion to thefe 
fpeculative expectations from the un- 
certainties of chance. A lofs of that 
time, which might be applied to much 
better purpofes, is not among the 
leait of its difadvantages. But this is 
comparatively a trifle to the racks 
and torments, by which the mind is 
generally harafled during the ex- 
pected decifion. Where the depend- 
ing lofs is of confiderable magnitude, 
the countenance is diftorted ; the heart 
flutters; and the whole frame is con- 
vulfed. 

If unfuccefsfal, the mind is de- 
prefled; the temper foured ; neceflary 
avocations are neglected; and too 
often ruinenfues. Well is it, if a fa- 
tal cataftrophe does not clofe the 
fcene. 

On the turf, and at the public 
gaming table, what a contraft of 
charaéters do we not fee! Peers and 
publicans; gentlemen and mechanics ; 
thofe who have bravely fought in 
their country’s caufe ; and thofe wha 
have ventured their lives, for their 
own benefit, on the highway, form 
the motley group. No exception is 
made to the profeflion or employment 


‘of the perfon you bet with, fo he 


readily anfwers the pecuniary de- 
mands you may make on him. All 
diftinction is upon this occafion le, 
velled. 

And if a run of ill luck render it 
needful, what will not the moft ex- 
alted characters fometimes condefcend 
to do! Debts of honour muft be paid, 
though honour is facrificed for the 

accom- 
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accomplifhment of it. Even a Britith 
fenator, to whofe care the happinefs 
of millions is entrufted, impelled by 
this irrefiftible plea, will not fcruple, 
fometimes, to hold that facred truft 
in light efteem, and do the dirtieit 
work of the dirtieit minifter, in order 
to repair his loffes. 

There is yet acrime of a darker 
die, of which fome of the votaries of 
chance are capable, and which calls 
for my fevereft reprehenfion : that is, 
when men high in rank, but of def- 
perate fortunes, and abandoned prin- 
ciples, unite in plucking, as it is 
termed, a young pigeon, juft ¢ome 
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to the poffeffion of a fortune. 
In whatever light thefe determined 
plunderers may be viewed by the un- 
thinking part of the world, thofe who 
make any pretenfions to integrity of 
conduct, will confider them much 
more criminal, than he who takes 
your purfe from you on the highway, 
and fairly ventures his liberty and 
life, to acquire the wilhed-for oooty. 
Nor will it be in the power of high 
birth, or the brighteft qualifications, 
to icreen thefe worft of gametters 
from that ftigma, which fo heinous a 
fpecies of their profeilion merits. 


Original LETTERS written from Spain; containing the Hiftory of 
Don Atonzo, or the Noble HERMIT. 


S1R, 


To the Epiror of the Universay, MaGazine. 


The following Letters were written, a few Years ago, by an Engtifo Gentleman, 
on a Tour through Spain and Italy, to a Friend in London, merely for his 


Amufement, and without any view to Publication. 


Explanation, the Names of the Writer 


For Reajons which need no 
and of ali concerned, are concealed under 


frétitious ones. If you think the interefting Hiffory contained in them will afford 
any Amufement to your Readers, you are welcome to give them a Place in your 


refpectable Magazine. 


LETTER I. 
Cuarces Duncannon, efq, to 
Colonel GrarTon. 

Barcelona, June 4, 178— 
Ws EN I took leave of you, 
my dear Grafton, on the pier 
at Dover, I promifed to write you an 
account of every incident that fhould 
befal me, during my abfence, or 
come within my cognizance, which 
would tend to amufe you, and to 
atone (as you kindly expreffed your- 
felf, when you uttered the requett) 
for the lofs of my company. 

To thew you that I have neither 
forgotten my friend nor his injunc- 
ton, I feize the firft leifure hour I 
can find, to begin my promifed cor- 


tefpondence. As I made no ftay in 
any of the towns through which I 


I am, Sir, yours, Se. 


A. B. 


pafled, having already, as you know, 
yifited the principal places in France, 
I could not do this till I reached 
Barcelona ; but as I purpofe refiding 
here fome time, I fhall now endea- 
vour to make up for the delay. 

I fhould have told you, that leav- 
ing Paris confiderably to the right, 
I took the road to Lyons, through 
Artois, Champaigne, Bourgogne, &c. 
and from thence paffing over the Py- 
renean hills at Bellegarde, near their 
eaftern extremity, bent my courfe 
direétly toward the city from which 
I now write. 

A few days after my arrival here, 
I found my curiofity excited by the 
accounts I received of the wonders 
of Montferrat, a mountain of an a- 
mazing height and magnitude, fitu- 
ated about ten leagues from hence, 
and folely inhabited by religious per- 
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fons, who there feclude themfeives 
from the world. 

As the plan I laid down at leaving 

England, was to view every curio- 
fity of the countries through which 
I travelled, and to fearch for im- 
provement wherever it was likely to 
be found, I determined to vifit ‘the 
abode of thefe holy men. 
_ You know me too well to impute 
it to vanity, when I tell you, that 
the fathionable follies and amufements 
which generally abforb the attention 
of young travellers, have no charms 
for me. ’Tis true, that to avoid 
fingularity, I now and then enter into 
the diflipations of the people with 
whom I am converfant, as they do 
not become the bufinefs of my life. I 
always make them fubfervient to more 
important purpofes; to the acquifi- 
tion of ufeful knowledge, and the 
refinement of the manners. But 
fomewhat too much of this!—To 
return to the point, from which I 
have wandered : 

Inftead of defcribing to you the 
fine harbour, the noble citadel, and 
the other curiofities of this fpacicus 
and flourifhing city, or giving you 
an account of the accommodations I 
meet with, at the different pofadas 
in my route to it; deferring thefe to 
a future opportunity, I fhall haften 
to more interefting particulars. 


June 18th 178— 

I Have carried my defign of vifit- 
ing the holy mountain into execution, 
and will now give you an account of 
my adventures there ; for I have not 
only to defcribe to you this moft 
aftonifhing work of nature, but to 
relate to you the hiftory of one of 
its truly venerable inhabitants. And 
this I thall do while the interefting 
ftory is newly imprefied on my me- 
mory. 

But it will be neceffary to begin 
with a defcription of the place itlelf, 
The mcuntain is called Montferrat, 
cr more properly Monsicie (which in 
the Catalonian language fignifies a 
cut, or {awed mountain) from its fin- 


gular and extraordinary form; for 
it is fo broken, fo divided, and fo 
crowned with an infinite number of 
{piring cones, or pine-heads, that jt 
appears, when viewed at a diftance, 
to be the work of man; but upon a 
nearer approach, to be evidently raif- 
ed by an omnipotent hand. 

Each cone is of itfelf a mountain : 
but when united, they compofe an 
amazing mafs of ftone, at leaft four- 
teen miles in circumference. So a- 
ftonifhing is their height, piled one 
upon another, as they are, that I 
had left Barcelona but a few miles 
before I faw their pointed {pires peep 
over the intervening mountains; even 
there they appeared fo near, that per- 
fons unaccuftomed to vifual decep- 
tions, would not believe it would take 
more than an hour to reach them; 
inftead of which, they were then a 
day’s journey diftant. 

Thefe marvellous precipices have 
for many ages been inhabited by 
monks and hermits only, and a place 
more calculated for retirement and 
contemplation, could not be found on 
the habitable globe. 

About half way up the mountain, 
the monks have a convent; adjoin- 
ing to which is a church or chapel, a 
noble building, dedicated to the Vir- 
gin Mary. The riches belonging to 
it, which confift of jewels, of veflels 
of gold and filver, and embroidered 
robes, prefented at various times by 
kings, queens, and emperors, exceed 
belief, and can only be outvied by 
the paraphernalia of our lady of Lo- 
retto. 

The little abodes of the hermits 
(who muft undergo a probation of 
feven years at the convent, before 
they are permitted to take pofleffion 
of them) are fcattered on the higher 
parts of the mountain, in almoit in- 
acceflible crevices. But let us ap- 
proach them with fome degree of re- 
gularity. 

Having provided myfelf with mules 
at Montrarfol, a village which lies 
on the fouth fide of the mountain, 
near its bafe, I fet out, attended by 
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two guides and my fervants. After 
afcending for more than an hour, by 
a fteep and rugged road, and over 
alarming precipices, I found a fpot 
wide enough to reft mj f.!f a few mi- 
nutes, and to look around me. 

But how fhall I defcribe to you 
the amazing fcene! How paint the 
extenfive profpe&t! When I could fo 
far withdraw my attention from the 
view beneath, as to turn my eyes 
upward, I was ftill more delighted 
and amazed. ‘The venerable convent 
ftruck my fight, fixed, as it were, to 
the fide of the mountain ; while here 
and there fome of the hermits’ cells 
peeped over the craggy rocks, ftill 
higher ; and yet, notwithftanding 
the convent appeared fo near us, it 
was full two hours before we could 
gain the {pot on which it ftood. 

We, however, at length reached 
it; and being now arrived at a place 
of fecurity, where I was able to reft 
mytfelf, after my fatigue, I fhall 
take advantage of the paufe, to 
put an end to this long letter. But 
as I have excited your curiofity, I 
will keep you no longer in fufpence, 
than till the next mail, when I will 
continue my narrative. 

Till then, believe me to be, with 
fincerity, dear Grafton, your ever 
affeCtionate friend, 


Cuarves DunCANNON. 





LETTER II. 


Barcelona, June 30, 178— 
Havin, after many a weary itep, 
reached the convent, I was received 
by the monks, whofe duty it then 
was, to attend the coming itvanger, 
with great civility, and immediately 
put in pofiefion of a good room. 
Soon after a cook from one of the 
public kitchens (of which there are 
three, as all the poor whofe devotion 
leads them to this place, are fed 
gratis for three days) came to re- 
ceive my commands ; and in a fhort 
time, furnifhed me with a frugal re- 
pait: I fay frugal, becaufe in Spain, 
perfons of every rank are remarkably 


29 
abftemious in their diet; nor is the 
table of a grandee, in general, better 
furnifhed than that of a French or 
Englifh tradefman. 

From my- apartment, which was 
fituated in a deep recefs of the rock, 
I had the moft expanded view that 
imagination can form ; it extended 
nearly over half of Spain, and as far 
into the Mediterranean Sea as the eye 
could reach. 

Having fuffciently refted myfelf, 
taken a view of the riches of the 
chapel, and paid my refpects to the 
inhabitants of the convent, I prepared 
to advance ftill higher, in order to 
vifit the peaceful hermitages, which 
are fcattered on the aérial heights 
of the mountain. 

To do this I was obliged to afcend 
by a kind of ftone ladder, dreadfully 
fteep, through a vait chafm of the 
rock; on which having clambered 
about a thoufand paces, and bein 
overcome with fatigue, I was gl 
to take refuge in a {mall aperture, 
hollowed out by time, where I fat a 
few minutes to reft; and after a fe- 
cond eflay of a much longer conti- 
nuance, but not quite fo tremendous 
as the former, got into a flowing fer- 
pentine walk, which led to the firit 
hermitage. 

I was now arrived at a {pot which 
exceeds the moft luxuriant defcrip- 
tion. ‘That given by Milton of the 
garden of Eden, approaches the near- 
eft to this fill exiitent parwiife. ‘The 
myrtle, the honeyfuckle, the jafmin, 
and a variety of aromatic fhrubs and 
flowers, fpontaneoufly grew on all 
fides, without care, or cultivation. 
The fweet fcents thefe diffufed a- 
round, the ferenity of the air, and 
the pleafing views that prefented them- 
felves, raifed my ideas to an enthu- 
fiaitic pitch. 

I now drew near to the firft of thefe 
peaceful hermitages ; of which having 
taken a view, I vifited, in the courfe 
of the day, all the others, amounting 
to thirteen, as they lay fcattered a- 
bout, at unequal diftances, on the 
different projectipns of this huge = 
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The fituation of fome of them is very 
extraordinary ; being fixed between 
two lofty pines ; others are fufpended 
over horrible precipices, fo that their 
pofition is, to ftrangers, truly alarm- 
ing. 

One in particular attrafted my no- 
tiee, as it hangs fo directly over the 
convent, that though it is upwards 
of two thoufand three hundred paces 
from it, yet the rocks convey up the 
found of the organ, and alfo the 
voices of the monks; not only while 
they are finging in the choir, but 
even when they are in common con- 
verfation. 

Some of the poffeffors of thefe ro- 
mantic abodes had fo abitracted them- 
felves from the concerns of this world, 
that I could only get a diftant faluta- 
tion from them. Others, indeed, there 
were, of more fociability, with whom 
J was permitted to hold a thort con- 
verfation. But with one only could 
I enter into any degree of familiarity. 

As I do net mean to give you'a 
minute defcription, either of the her- 
mitages, or their pious inhabitants, 
any farther than as it fhall be con- 
ducive to the introduétion of the hif- 
tory of one of their fraternity (the 
hiftory of which I promifed you in 
my laft letter) I fhall pafs them all 
by, and haften to give you fome ac- 
count of that where my attention was 
rhore particularly fixed, and at which 
T made the loengeft ftay, attracted by 
the courteous behaviour, and ftriking 
appearance of its worthy inhabitant. 

This was the hermitage, of which, 
though fituated in a deep and folitary 
vale, at the foot of one of the higheit 
pines, commands a moft extenfive and 
pleafing profpect. As I drew near, 
I could not help admiring the neat- 
nefs, and humble fimplicity, that in 
every part of his little garden charac- 
terized its venerable poffeffor. 

, Exclufive of the fituation, which, 
as I have juft obferved, was delight- 
fully pleafing, his little chapel, a foun- 
tain, an arbour formed by the circling 
ranches of a vine, a ftately cyprefs, 


and the walls of his cell adorned with 


flowers, and covered with evergreens, 
rendered it a moft enchanting abode. 

While { was yet entranced with 
the view of this beautiful fpot, the 
perfon to whom it belonged, opened 
the door of his cell, and with the 
moft benign afpect I ever beheld, 
begged J would enter his little habi- 
tation, and reft myielf. 

‘The moment he appeared, I could 
not avoid being itruck with the digni- 
ty of his mien. ‘The coarfe, and un- 
becoming weeds in which he was 
clad, could not hide the gracefulnefs 
of his perfon; nor could the forrow, 
which was vifible in his countenance, 
conceal the regularity and bewitching 
foftnefs of his features. He feemed 
to have numbered about forty fum- 
mers ; his drefs and grief may, how- 
ever, thought I, deceive me, and add 
confiderably to the tale. 

Perceiving by my habit that ¥ was 
not a Spaniard, he addreffed himfelf 
to me in the French language, and 
in the politeit terms again entreated 
that I would honour him with my 
company, and partake of fuch re- 
frefhments as his little ftore afforded. 
I found my affections aroufed by his 
a:ldrefs, and fomething more than cu- 
riofity urging me to accept his in- 
Vitation. 

In this moment I experienced the 
extenfive power of urbanity ; which 
by its magic touch inftantly levels 
all partial diltinétons, annihilates every 
ceremonicus punttilio, and raifes ami- 
cable emotions in the breaft of per- 
fons born under different tropics, and 
hitherto ftrangers to each other. 

Thus difpofed, you may imagine 
T needed not much intreaty to enter 
the abode of this hofpitable hermit. 
In the moft courteous manner he 
fet before me fome dried fruit, the 
produce of his little garden, and 
brought me water, perfectly cool and 
refrething, from a chryftal {pring, 
that iffued from the crevice of the 
rock on the fide of which his her- 
mitage was fituated. 

Before I entered the cell, I order- 
ed my fervants and the guides to re~ 
: ; tre 
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tire to the fhade of a wide fpreading 
cyprefs tree, that flood at fome dif- 
tance, where they were fecurely fhel- 
tered from the rays of the fun. By 
this means I was left at liberty to 
enter into converfation with my fo- 
ciable hoft, and to indulge every cu- 
rious enquiry without interruption. 

Here the fulnefs of my paper re- 
minds me that it is neceflary to break 
off; however, be affured, that it flall 
not be long before I refume the thread 
of my tale, and furnifh your curiofity 
with more food. But be pleafed to 
obferve, Grafton, that this promife 
is not to be fulfilled, unlefs you write 
me, from time to time, your fenti- 
ments of the anecdotes I fend you ; 
and likewife fupply my curiofity 
with an account G what daily occurs 
among our old acquaintance on your 
fide the water. 

Your’s, &c. C. D. 





LETTER II. 


I Sir down once more, Grafton, 
to refume my narrative.—The con- 
verfation between the hermit and my- 
felf, was, at firft, on general topics ; 
from which, however, I foon found 
that a folitary and retired abode had 
not always been his lot; but that he 
had once mingled in the chearful 
fcenes of life, and even in an elevated 
fphere. Nor had his native country 
alone, as I could alfo perceive from 
his difcourfe, been the extent of his 
refearches. He appeared to have a 
thorough acquaintance with the po- 
lity of many of the European courts, 
and talked with great eafe and flu- 
ency of the manners and cuftoms of 
the inhabitants of various kingdoms. 

I need not tell you that this ex- 
tenfive knowledge, fo rare in a Spa- 
niard, excited my curiofity; and 
after our meal was ended, I begged 
he would acquaint me with his reafons 
for thus retiring from the world, as 
fome uncommon incideats muft have 
happened, in for fhort a life, to oc- 
cafion fo early a feclufion from it. 

I prefaced my requeft with an 


apology for the freedom of it, afluring 
him that it did not proceed merely 
from an impertinent curiofity, but 
from a benevoleng with to participate 
in the concerns of a perion, whofe 
fate, even from this fhort acquain- 
tance, I could not avoid being more 
than commoriy interefted in. 

I had no fooner urged my requeft, 
than. that folemn placidity, which 
had hitherto been feated on his brow, 
difappeared, and a gloom, that fpoke 
the deepeit anguifh, ufurped its place. 
This, however, could not leflen his 
courtefy, nor could I perceive any 
marks of difpleafure intermingled 
with his fadnefs. After a deep igh, 
he thus addrefied me: 

(But what would I give, Grafton, 
could I convey to you with the words, 
that unfpeakable grace which over- 
fpread his fine form, and the expref- 
fion which beamed from his eyes, 
while he reluctantly uttered the fol- 
lowing refufal.) 

‘ Forgive me, friendly ftranger, . 
if I with to conceal, and bury in 
oblivion, events, the recollection of 
which harrows up my foul. Though 
I have fcarcely reached the fummit of 
my life, yet many circumitances have 
happened in it that I muft ever re- 
gret, and many that I fhall hourly 
repent. Nor would I wilh toawaken 
ideas, which, though they nevercan . 
be erafed from the tablets of my heart, 
I would, as feldom as pofi:ble, recall 
to my memory.—O Leonora! Leo- 
nora! dear, angelic, unhappy fair- 
one! thy much-loved name awakens 
all my grief, and with my grief, my 
guilt!’ 

After remaining fome moments bu- 
ried in thought, he thus proceeded : 
« Excufe, fir, thefe perturbations, and 
prefs me no further to reveal the 
fatal caufes of them. Civility, and 
a defire to oblige, I acknowledge, 
urges me to difclofe them to you; the 
feniibility alfo that appears in your 
countenance feems to claim them from 
me, and promifes me your tendereft 
commiferation; but the ftory of my 
woes is long, and will take up more 

tame 
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time to repeat, than, as a curfory 
vifitor of this lonely abode, you will 
probably be able to fpare.’ 

Seeing, by my eyes, that fear of 
offending alone reftrained ‘my tongue, 
without waiting for any reiteration 
of my reqneft, he thus continued : 
* if you ftill perfift in your wifhes, 
difmifs your fervants to the convent 
below; as from my fcanty allowance 
of room I cannot furnifh them with 
proper accommodation; and before 
their return to-morrow, I will en- 
deavour, by the relation of my ftory, 
to gratify your friendly curiofity.’ 

I thanked the hermit for this com- 
pliance, and went to give the necef- 
iary orders to my attendants. Hav- 
ing, before I afcended, been impref- 
fed with a veneration for the religious 
inhabitants of the mountain, and be- 
ing fully fatisfied, from the open 
countenance, and eafy behaviour of 
my newly acquired friend, that I had 
nothing to apprehend from fo cour- 
teous a perfon, I made no {cruple to 
accept his invitation, and to pafs the 
night at his hermitage, unattended, 
although he was a ftranger to me, and 
the place fo folitary and retired. 

On my return, I found him wrap- 
ped in profound meditation, as if 
revolving in his mind, fcenes which 
he was loth to defcribe; but when 
I entered, he refumed his wonted 
complacency, and as foon as we were 
feated, thus began : 


Attention to Neatnefs in 


Late worthy baron of the exche- 
quer, who cloathed an excellent 
head, and honeft heart, rather too ne- 
gligently, met with no il!!-timed far- 
cafm from a learned ferjeant, who 
made the court wait one morning on 
the circuit. On his taking his place, 
the baron, who {at as judge, ob‘erved, 
rather tharply : 
Baron. Brother, you are late, the 
court has waited confiderably. 
Serj. I beg their pa:ton; I knew 
not that your lordfhip intended fitting 


4 


‘My name, though now changed, 
according to monattic rules, to Father 
Antonio, was once Don Alonzo Car- 
dona; a name that ftands not. laft 
among thofe of the nobility of Spain.’ 

But as the ftory may be much bet- 
ter conduéted, if told in the third 

erfon, and without that a) nce 
of egotifm, which muft Py arenes 
ly oftend the ear, if related as given 
from the lips of the fpeaker; in- 
ftead of making the noble relater 
fay, ‘I did this, or I did that,’ I 
fhall write, Don Alonzo did this, or 
that: by which means, I fhall like- 
wife be at liberty to draw fuch con- 
clufions, and to throw into the nar- 
rative fuch defcriptive embellith- 
ments, as could not be fo properly 
added by himfelf. 

I know not whether, by adopting 
this method, 1 fhall not render the 
tale lefs interefting; but as I am 
fatisfied your fenfibility is equal to 
my own, I doubt not but you will 
fympathife with the noble and un- 
fortunate hero of it, although it be 
not delivered ta you in his own 
words, nor in my power to convey 
to you an adequate idea of the grace- 
ful and pathetic manner in which it 
was related. 

This being premifed, I will begin 
Don Alonzo's ftory in my next ; till 
when, I remain, dear Grafton, yours, 
affectionately, Cc. @. 

['To be continued. ] 


Dress.—J Repartee. 


fo early; the inftant I heard your 
trumpets, I dreffed myfelf. 

Baron. You was a long while a- 
bout it! 

Serj. I think, my lord, (looking 
at his watch) not twenty minutes. 

Baron. Twenty minutes! I was 
ready in five after I left my bed. 

Serj. In that refpeét, my Dog Shock 
difances your lordfhip hollow ; he 
only thakes his coat, and fancies him- 
felf fuficiently drefied for any com- 
pany. 


THE 
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THE CONTEMPLATIVE PHILOSOPHER, 
NumsB. LXVII. 


On th Cuain of BEINGS in the Univerfe. 


Look round our world; behold the chain of love 


Combining all below and all above. 


. _ But how preferv’d 
The chain unbroken upward, to the realms 
Of incorporeal life—thofe realms of blifs 


Where Death hath no dominion ? 


Ngee the beings in this world, 
whether animal or vegetable, 
have a mutual conneétion and depend- 
ence. There is a graduated {cale or 
chain of exiftence, not a link of which, 
how infignificant foever, could be 
broken, without affecting the whole. 
Unthinking men are apt to wonder, 
for inftance, at the defign of Provi- 
dence in producing certain mfects and 
reptiles. ‘They do not confider, that 
the annihilation of any one fpecies 
of thefe creatures, although fome of 
them are even noxious to man, would 
make a blank in the creation, and 
prove deftructive to other creatures 
that feed upon them. ‘The deftruc- 
tion of thefe, in their turn, would 
occafion the deftruétion of other fpe- 
cies; and the fyftem of devaftation 
would gradually proceed, till man 
himfelf were extirpated, and the earth 
left deftitute of animation. 


He, who through vaft immenfity can pierce, 

See worlds on worlds compote one univerfe, 

Obferve how fyftem into fyftem runs, 

What other planets circle other funs, 

What varied Being peoples every ftar, 

May tell why Heaven has made us as we 
a 


re. 
But of this frame the bearings and the ties, 
The ftrong conneStions, nice dependencies, 
Gradations juft, has thy pervading foul 
Look’d through ? Or can a part contain 
the whole ? 
Porg. 


Man is certainly the chief link in 
the chain of animals ; and ali the other 
links defcend from him by almoit im- 


Pope. 
Younce. 
perceptible gradations. Asa rational 


animal, highly improved by {fcience 


/ 


and the arts; and, more particularly, * 


from the capacity of religious know- 
ledge, which, of all the creatures of 
this world, he alone pofleffes ; he is, 
in fome meafure, related to Beings of 
a fuperior order, wherever they exift. 
By contemplating the works of crea- 
tion, he rifes to fome faint idea of its 
Great Author.—But why, it has been 
afked, do not men poffefs the capacity 
and powers of angels? With the fame 
propriety, it may be afked, why have 
not brutes the intelle€tual faculties of 
men? Quefttons of this kind proceed 
from the petulance of ignorance and 
prefumption. Every ereature is per- 
fe&t, according to its deftination. 
F.xalt or depreis any order of Beings, 
the whole fyftem, of courfe, would be 
deranged, and a new world would be 
neceilary to contain and fupport them. 
Particular orders of Beings thould not 
be confidered feparately, but by the 
rank they hold in the general fyitem, 
From man to the moit minute ani- 
malcule that can be difcovered by the 
microicope, the chafm feems to be 
infinite: but that chafia is Actually 
filled up with fentient Beings, of 
which the lines-ef difcrimination are 
almof imperceptible ; and all of them 
are endued with certain degrees of 
perfection proportioned to their re- 
{peCtive ftations in the univerfe. 
See, thro’ this air, *his ccean, and this 
earth, 
All matter quick, and buriting into birth. 
sidove,, 
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Above, how high progreffive life may go ! 
Around, how “wide! how deep extend 
ee ! 
Va chain of Being! which from God 
began, 
Natures ethareal, human, angel, man, 
Beatt, bird, fith, infee&t, what no eye can 
fee, 
No olafs can reach; fiom Infinite to thee, 
From thee to nothing. 
Port. 


Even among mankind, which is a 






particular fpecies, the feale of intel- 
le& is v ery extenfive 3 the degrees of 





inteliigen e extremely varied. What 
a difference, for inflance, between the 
enlightened philofopher of Europe, 
and the brutal fa age of New Hoi- 
land! Still, however, Nature ob- 
ferves, for the wifeit pu ‘poles, an 
aniform plan of graduation. Were 
all men phi lofophers, the bufinefs of 
life could not be executed, and nei- 
ther fociety, nor even the fpecies, 
could long exit. Induftry, various 
degrees of knowledge, different dif- 
potitions, and. diferent talents, are 
great vonds of fociety. Nature, in- 
deed, has formed the humana {pecies, 
as it were, into cafts or rank. To 
fome fhe gives fuperior genius and 
mental! abilities : and, even of thefe, 
the views, the purfuits, and the taites, 
are wond terfully diverfified. 

~ 


ee 


t alike to every mot tal eye 
Js this ‘ 


crest feene unveil’d. For vehile 
the claims 

OF focial life to different labours urge 
The active powers of man, wi th wifeit care 
Harh Nature on the multitude of minds 


hnprets’d a various bias; and to each 

Decreed its provin ce in the common toil, 

To tome fhe taught the fabric of the 
fphere, 

The changeful moon, the circuit of the 
ftars, 

The golds nm zones of heaven. To fome 
the gave 


To fearch the ftory of eternal thought ; 
Of {tpace, and time; of fate’s unbroken 
chain, 

Axd will’s quick mo 
the hand 

She Ied o’er vales and mountains, to ex- 
plore 

What healing virtue dwells in every vein 


vement. Others by 
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Of herbs or trees. But fome to nobles 
> nore? , 

Were defiin d: fome within a finer mould 

She wrought, and temper’d with a purer 
flame. 

To thefe the Sire Omnipotent unfolds, 

In fuller afpects and with fairer lights, 

This pi€ture of the world. Through 
every part 

They trace the lofty fketehes of his hand ; 

In earth, or air, the mceadow’s flowery 
ftore, 

The moon’s niild radiance, or the virgin’s 
mien 

Drefs'd in attra&tive fimiles, they fee por- 
— “‘d 

(As far as mortal eyes the portrait wed 

‘Thote lineaments of beauty which deligi 

ihe Mind Supreme. Fhey alio fecl fiir 
to: ce; 

Enamour'd: 






they partake the eternal joy, 
AKENSIDE. 


In the talents aud qualities of quad- 
rupeds of the fame fpecies, there are 
often remarkable differences. Thefe 
differences are confpicuous in the vari- 
ous races of horfes, dogs, &c. Even 
among the fame Demers fome are bold, 
fprightly, and fagacious: others are 
comparatively timid, phlegmatic, and 
dull. 

Our knowledge of the chain of in- 
telle€tual and corporeal Beings is very 
imperfect ; but what we do know at- 
fords the moft exalted ideas of the 
variety and progreflion which reign 
in the univerfe. An impenetrable 
cloud prevents our difcerning the 
mott beautitul and magnificent parts 
of this immenfe chain of Being. 
fhall endeavour, however, to poiiit 
out a few of its more obvious links, 
which fall under our limited obferva- 
tion. 

Man, even by his external quali- 
ties, ftands at the head of this world. 
His relations are more extenfive than 
thofe of any other animal : his form 
is more advantageous. His intellec- 
tual powers, when improved by {0- 
ciety, fcience, and religion, exalt 
him fo high, that, if no degrees of F 
excellence exifled among his own fpe- 
cies, he would leave a great void in} 
the chain of Being. Were we to 

confider th: characters, the a 
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and the genius of different nations, of 
different provinces and towns, and 
even of the members of the fame fa- 
mily, we fhould imagine that the 
fpecies of men were as various as the 
numbers of individuals. What gra- 
dations, as I have already obferved, 
may be traced between the ftupid fa- 
vage and the enlightened philofepher ! 
Here the diftance is immenfe; but 
Nature has filled the whole with al- 
moft infinite fhades of difcrimina- 
tion. 

In defcending the fcale of animation, 
the next ftep (which itis humiliating 
to remark) is very fhort. Man, in 
his loweft condition, is evidently 
linked, both in the form of his body 
and the capacity of his mind, to the 
large and fmall orang-outangs. ‘Thefe 
again, by another flight gradation, 
are connected to the apes, which, like 
the former, have no tails. From the 
apes to the baboons the interval is 
hardly perceptible. The true apes 
have no tails; and thofe of the ba- 
boons are very fhort. The monkeys, 
which form the next link, have long 
tails, and terminate this partial chain 
of imitative animals, which have fuch 
a deteftable refemblance to our frame 
and manners. 

When we examine the chara¢ters 
by which Beings are diftinguifhed 
from each other, we perceive that 
fome of them are more general, and 
include a greater variety than others. 
Hence are derived all our diftributions 
into claffes, orders, genera, and fpe- 
cies. Between two claffes, or two 
genera, however, Nature always ex- 
hibits intermediate produCtions, {o 
clofely allied, that it is extremely dif- 
ficult to afcertain to which of them 
they belong. The polypus, which 
multiplies by fhoots, or by fections, 
from its body, connetts the animal to 
the vegetable kingdom. Thofe worms, 
which lodge in tubes compofed of 
fand, feem to link the infeéts to the 
thell and cruflaceous animals. Shell 
animals and cruflaceous infeéts make, 
likewife, a near approach to each 
other. The mufcles and inftruments 


ef motion in both, are attached to 
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external inftead of internal hones. 
From reptiles, the degrees of per- 
fe€tion in animal life and powers pro- 
ceed in a gradual but not impercepti- 
ble manner. The number of their 
organs of fenfe, and the general con- 
formation of their bodies, begin to 
have a greater analogy to the tiruc- 
ture of thoie animals which we are 
acculomed to coniider as belongirg 
to the more perfect kinds. Lhe 
fnake, by its form, its movements, 
and its mode of living, is evidently 
connetted with the eel and the water- 
ferpent. Lidke reptiles, fifhes, in ger 
neral, are covered with feales, the 
colours and varicty of which often 
enable us to diiinguith one fpecies 
from another. Thejr fins, from the 
medium in which they live, are 
analogous to the wings of birds. 
Their heads, like thoie of reptiles, 
are immediately conneéted to their 
bodies, without the intervention of 
necks. The flying fithes, whofe fins 
refemble the wings of bats, form one 
link which unites the fifhes to the fea- 
thered tribes. Agquatic Birds, by a 
gentle gradation, fucceed the flying 
fithes. 

The tranfition from fifhes to quad- 
rupeds is almoft imperceptible. The 
fea-lion, the morfe, all the whale 
tribes, the crocodile, the turtle, the 
feals, have fuch refemblance both in 
their external and internal ftruGure, 
to terreitria} quadrupeds, that fome 
naturahits, in their methodizal diftri- 
butions, have ranked them under the 
fame clafs of animals. The bats and 
the flying {quirrels, which traverfe 
the air by means of membraneous in- 
ftead of feathered wings, evidently 
connect quadrupeds with birds. The 
oftrich, the cafiiowary, and the dedo, 
which rather run than fly, form ano- 
ther link between the quadruped and 
the bird. 


Far as creation’s ample range extends, 


o 


The fcale of ifentual, mental powers 
afcends : 

Mark how it mounts to man’s imperial 
race, 

From the green myriads in the peopled 
ernfs ; 


What 
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What modes of fight betwixt each wide 
exireme, 

The mole’s din curtain, and the lynx’s 
beam : 

Of fmell, the headlong lionefs between, 

And hound fagacious on the tainted green: 

Of hearing, trom the life that fills the 
flood, 

To that which warbles thro’ the vernal 
wool! 

‘The fpider’s touch, how exquifitely fine ! 

Feels ut each thread, and lives along ihe 
line : 

In the nice bee, what fenfe fo fubtly true 

Fyom poifonows herbs extraéts the healing 
dew, 

How Inftinét varies in the groveling {wine, 

Compar'd, half reafoning elephant, with 
thine ! 

*Twixt that, and Reafon, what a nice 
barrier ! 

For ever {cparate, yet for ever near ! 

Remembrance and Refieétion how allied ; 

What thin partitions Senie trom Thought 
divide ! 

And middle natures, how they long to 
join, 

Yet never pafs th’ infuperable line! 

Pore. 


Among the variety of refle€tions to 
which this fubje&t may lead us, one 
of the moft ftriking is, the confidera- 
tion of the arrogance and folly of 
man, in fuppofing himfelf to be the 
mafter-piece, and fole end, of the 
whole creation. How low and con- 
t:afted our views, to imagine that 
the fulnefs of the Divine Power and 
Wifdom has been exhaufted upon a 
frail and impotent creature, who is 
probably the loweft in the fcale of ra- 
tional Beings! It is much more con- 
fiftent with the attributes of the Great 
Creator to fuppofe, that we, whoare 
next to the beaits of the field, are far 
froin making the neareft approaches, 
without any intermediate order of 
Beings, to the All-perfeét Deity ; 
that, as an uninterrupted chain of 
Beings defcends from man to brutes, 
from brutes to imperceptible infeéts, 
it afcends, likewife, by a beautiful 
gradation, from man to angel, to 
archangel, and to inconceivable or- 
ders of celeftial {pirits. How fublime, 
how unutterable the idea of fuch a 
; i 
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gradation from man, to the moft ex- 
alted of thofe Beings. Yet the dig- 
nity of thefe bears no more propor- 
tion to that of Him who dwells in un- 
approachable glory, than a gilded 
cloud, on which the evening fun has 
imprefled his beams, and ‘enriched 
with beautiful ftains, does to that 
great abyfs of light from which it de- 
rives its reflected beauty. He can 
fijll create Beings, which fhall as 
much furpafs archangels of the highett 
order, as they furpafs the moft de- 
fpicable infe&t: for every nature, how 
exalted foever, mult be infinite de- 
fcents below an All-perfeé Being. 

Confiderations of this kind open to 
man the blifsful fcenes of unmortality, 
They teach him to look up to the 
Supreme Being with the moft pro- 
found veneration, the molt heartfelt 
gratitude, and the moft devout afpi- 
rations; and, by gradually improv- 
ing his moral and intellectual powers, 
to rife, at la‘t, from his prefent fta- 
tion in the univerfe, to the rank and 
felicity of celeitial Beings. 


Say, why was man fo eminently rais‘d 
Amid the vaft creation ; why impower’d 
Thro’ life and death to dart his watchful 


eye, 

With deoaghes beyond the limit of his 
frame ; 

But that Omnipotent might fend him 
orth, ‘ 

In fight of angels and immortal minds, 

As on an ample theatre to join 

In conteft with his equals, who fhall beft 

The tafk achieve, the courfe of noble toils, 

By wifdom and by mercy preordain’d ? 

Might fend him forth the fovran good to 
learn ; 

To chafe each meaner purpofe from his 
breatt ; 

And thro’ the mifts of paffion and of 
fenfe, 

And thro’ the pelting ftorms of chance 
and pain, 

To hold ftraight on with conftant heart 
and eye, 

Still fix’d upon his everlafting palm, 

The approving fmile of Heaven? #* * * ** 

weet eee ee HEE For, from the birth 

Of human kind, the Sovran Maker faid, 

That not in humble, nor in brief delight, 

Not in the flecting echos of renown, 

Power's 
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Power’s purple robes, nor Pleafure’s 
flowery lap, 
The foul fhould find contentment; but, 
"from thefe 
Turning difdainful to an equal good, 
Thro’ Nature's opening walks enlarge her 


aim, 
Till every bound at length fhould difap- 


pear, 
And infinite perfection fill the fcene. 
AKENSIDE. 


—— Thefe are thoughts that make man 
Man, 

The wife  illumine, 

great. * * # * 

How great, in the wild whirl of Time’s 
purfuits, , 

To ftop, and paufe, involv’d in high pre- 
fage, 

Through the long vifta of a thoufand years, 

To ftand contemplating our diftant felves, 

As in a magnifying murror feen, 

Enlarg’d, ennobled, elevate, divine ! 


aggrandize the 
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To prophefy our own futurities | 

To gaze in thought on what all thought 
tranicends ! 

To talk, with fellow-candidates, of joys 

As far beyond conception as defert ! 

eeeRE EF *##@ And, oh how great 

To mingle interefts, converie, amities, 

With all the fons of Reafon, fcatter’d wide 

Thro’ habitable fpace, wherever born, 

Howe’er endow'd ! To live free citizens 

Of univerfa} nature! To lay hold 

By more than feeble faith on the Supreme! 

= * ** * To rife in {ciencey as in Clits, 

Initiate in the fecrets of the ikies ! 

To read creation ; read its mighty plan! 

The plan, and execution, to collate ! 

To fee, before each glance of piercing 
thought, 

All cloud, all fhadow, blown remote; 
and leave 

No myftery—but that of Love Divine! 


YounNG. 


On Attempting to fine in Converfation by Fictitious NARRATIONS. 


The Folly of attempting to attra the Admiration and Applaufe of others, by 
Narrations of Occurrences that never happened, and the Difplay of Qualities 


not poffefjed, is too often obferved in Company and Converfotion. 


Hoav much 


it is a Nuifance, and what Difgrace it may bring upon thofe who praétife it, 
is happily exemplified in the following Letter, from the fifth Volume of * The 
Objrver,’ in which a fuppofed Corre/pondent is made to portray bis own Condud?, 
and the ridiculous Confequences in which it involved him. 


Str, 

HAVE a habit of dealing in the 

marvellous, which I cannot over- 
come. Some people, who feem to take 
a pléeafure in magnifying the little 
flaws to be found in all characters, 
call this by a name, which no gentle- 
man ought to ufe, or likes to hear. 
The faé& is, I have fo much tender 
confideration for truth in her ftate of 
nakednefs, that, till I have put her 
into decent cloathing, I cannot think 
of bringing her into company; and 
if her appearance is fometimes fo 
much altered by drefs, that her beft 
friends cannot find her out, am I| to 
blame for that? 

There is a matter-of-fact man of 
my acquaintance, who haunts me in 
all places, and is the very torment of 
my life: he fticks to me as the threfh- 
er does to the whale, and is the per- 


fe& night-mare of my imagination. 
This fellow never lets one of my fto- 
ries pafs, without docking it, like an 
attorney’s bill, before a matter in chan- 
cery. He cut forty miles out of a 
journey of one hundred, which, but 
for him, | had performed in one day, 
upon the fame horfe ; in which I con- 
fefs I had ftretched a point for the 
pleafure of outriding a fat fellow in 
company, who by the malicious ve- 
racity of my aforefaid Damper, threw 
me at leaft ten miles diitance behind 
him. 

This provoking animal cut up my 
fuccefs in fo many intrigues and ad- 
ventures, that I was determined to 
lay my plan out of his reach, in a 
fpot, which I had provided for an 
evil day, and accordingly I led hin 
a dance into Corfica, where _ 

ure, 
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fure he could not follow me. Here 
I had certainly been, and knew my 
ground well enough to prance. over 
it at a very handfome rate: I noticed 
a kind of fly leer in fome of the 
company, which was pointed towards 
2 gentleman prefent, who was a firan- 
ger to me, aad fo far from joining in 
the titte:, was very politely attentive 
to what I was relating. I was at 
this moment warm in the caufe of 
freedom, and had performed fuch 
prodigies cf valour in its defence, that 
before my ftory was well ended I had 
got upon fuch clofe terms with general 
Paoli, that, had my hearers been but 
half as credulous as they ought to 
have been, they might have fet ts 
dewn for fwvorn friends and infepa- 
rables: But here again, as ill luck 
would have it, my evil genius tapt 
me on the fhoulder, and remarking 
that I principally addreffed myfelf 
to that gentleman, whofe politenefs 
and attention were {fo flattering, faid 
to me with a fmile, that had the 
malice of the devil in t—*‘ Give me 
leave to introduce you to general 
Paoli here prefent.’——Death and con- 
fufion, what I felt! a ftroke of light- 
ning would have been charity com- 
pared to this—My perfecutor had 
not done with me—‘ | am afraid you 
have forgot your old friend and fa- 
miliar, who no doubt will be over- 
joyed at tecognizing a brother war- 
rior, who has performed fuch noble 
fervices jointly with himfelf in the 
glorious ttruggle for the liberties of 
kis beloved country.’—Can I paint 
the fhame |] fuffered at this moment? 
It is impoffible; I can only fay there 
is a generofity in true valour, which 
icorns to triumph over the fallen. — 
* There were fo many brave men,’ 
faid that gallant perion, in a tone I 
fhall never lofe the impreflion of; ¢ of 
whofe fervices 1 thall ever preferve 
a grateful memory, but whofe per- 
fons have flipt from my recollection, 
that [ have only to entreat your par- 
don for a forgetfulnefi, which I de- 
fire you to believe is not my fault, 
but my infirmity.’—If a bowle had 
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been vollied at my head, I could not 
have been more in need of a furgeon, 
than I was at this initant: I could 
never have fufpected Truth of play- 
ing me fuch a jade’s trick; I always 
confidered her as a good-natured fim- 
ple creature without gall or bitterne's, 
and was in the habit of treating her 
accordingly ; but this was fuch a {pe- 
cimen of her malice, that I fled out 
of her company as haftily as I could. 

The very next morning I took my 
paflage in the fage-coach for my na- 
tive town in the north of England, 
heartily out of humour with my trip 
to Corfica ; but even here I could not 
fhake off old habits fo far as to refift 
the temptation of getting into a polt- 
chaife for the laft flage, by which 
manceuvre I took the credit of having 
travelled like a gentleman, and be- 
came intitled to rail againit the poit- 
tax and the expences of the road. 

I was now voted into a club of the 
chief inhabitants of the place, and 
as I had no reafon to believe the 
ftory of my late difcomfiture had reach- 
ed them, I foon recovered my fpirits, 
and with them the amplifying powers 
of my invention. My iftories for a 
confiderable time were {wallowed fq 
glibly, and feemed to fit fo eafy on 
the ftomachs of thefe natural, unfo- 
phitticated people, that 1 was encou- 
raged to encreafe the dofe to fuch a 
degree, as feemed at length to pro- 
duce fomething like a naufea with 
thofe I adminiftered it to; efpeciaily 
with a certain precife perfonage of the 
fect of quakers, one Simon Stiff, a 
wealthy trader, and much refpected for 
his probity and fair-dealing. Simon 
had a.way of afking me at the end of 
a ftory—But is it true ?—which jome- 
times difconcerted me, and confidera- 
bly leffened the applaufes, that the 
reit of the club had been accuitomed 
to beftow upon my narratives. 

One evening, when I had been 
defcribing an enormous fhark, by 
which I had been attacked in one of 
my Weit-India voyages, Simon Stiff, 
lifting up both his hands in an attitude 
of alionifhment, cried out —* bi cme 

frien 
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friend Cracker, thou draweft a long 
bow.’ With an angry look I de- 
manded the meaning of that expref- 
fion.—<‘ I mean,’ replied Simon, ‘thou 
fpeakeit the thing which is not.’— 
« That is as much as to fay I tella 
lie.’—* Even fo, friend, thou hait hit 
it,” faid Simon, without altering his 
voice, or regarding the tone of rage 
I had thrown mine into. ‘The fteady 
ferenity of his countenance put me 
down, and I fuffered him to proceed 
without interruption—* Thou hait told 
many things, friend Cracker, that 
are perfectly incredible; were I to 
attempt impofing upon my cuftomers 
in the way of traific, as thou doit 
upon thy company in the way of 
talk, the world would juftly fet me 
down for a difhoneft man. Believe 
me, thou mayeft be a very good com- 
panicn without fwerving from the 
truth, nay, thou canft no otherwife 
be a good one than by adhering to 
it; for if thou art in the practice of 
uttering falfehoods, we fhall be in the 
practice of dilbelieving thee, even 
when thou fpeakeft the truth, and fo 
there will be an end of all confidence 
in fociety, and thy word will pafs for 
nothing. I have obferved it is thy 
vanity, that betrays thee into falfchood; 
1 fhould have hoped thou . wou’dft 
not have forgotten how thy falfehood 
betrayed thee into fhame, and how 
we received and welcomed thee into 
our fociety, when thy friends in the 
metropolis had hooted thee out of 
their’s. Think not thou canft efta- 
blifh a credit with us by the fiétions 
of imagination ; plain truths fuit men 
of plain underftandings. Had thy 
fhark been as big again as thou 
wou’dft have us believe it was, what 
wou’dft thou have gained by it? 
nothing but the merit of having feen 
a moniter; and what is that com- 
pared to the rifk of being thought a 
monfter-maker ? If thou waft fnatch- 
ed from the jaws of the animal by 
the hand of God, give God the praife: 
If thine own courage and addrefs 
contributed to fave thee, give Him 
ftill the praife, who infpired thee with 
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thofe means of furthering his Previ- 
dence in thy refcue: where is the 
ground for boafting in all this ? Some- 
times thou wou’dft periuade us thou 
art a man of confequence, in the fa- 
vour of princes and in the fecrets of 
minifters. If we are to believe all 
this, thou doit: but libel thofe mi- 
nifters for letting fuch a babbler inte 
their councils, and if thou thinkett 
to gain a confequence with us there- 
by, thou art grievoufly deceived, 
friend Cracker, for we do not want 
to know what thou oughteft not to 
tell, and we defpife the iervant, who 
betrayeth his mafter’s truft. As for 
wonders, what fignifieth telling us of 
them? ‘The time is full of wonders ; 
the revolution of empires, the fall of 
defpotifm, and the emancipation of 
mankind are objects, whofe fuperior 
magnitude makes thy fhark fhrink 
into an atom. Had the montter gor- 
ged thee at a mouthful, how many 
thoufands, nay tens of thoufands have 
the voracious jaws of death devoured 
in a fucceflion of campaigns, which 
have made creation melt? Didft thou 
efcape the moniter? What then; how 
can we have leifure to refiect upon 
thy fingle deliverance, when we cal! 
to mind the numbers of defpairing 
captives, who have been liberated 
from the dungeons of tyranny? Ina 
word, friend Cracker, if it is through 
a love for the marvellous thou makett 
fo free. with the facred name of truth, 
thou doft but abufe our patience and 
thine own time in hunting after fharks 
and monfters of the deep; and if 
thou haft any other motive for fic- 
tion than the above, it muft be a 
motive far lefs innocent than what I 
have fuppofsd, and in that cafe we 
hold thee dangerous to fociety, and 2 
difgrace to human nature¢ 

Here he concluded, and though the 
length and deliberate folemnity of 
his harangue had given me time e- 
nough, yet I had not fo availed my- 
fclf of it as to collect my thoughts 
and prepare ‘myfelf for any kind of 
defence. How to deal with this for- 
mal old fellow i knew not; to cudgel 
him 
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him was a fervice of more danger than 
I faw fit to engage in, for he was of 
athletic limbs and ftature; to chal- 
lenge him to a gentleman’s fatisfac- 
tion, being a quaker, would have 
fubjected me to univerfal ridicule. . I 
rofe from my chair, took my hat 
from the peg, and abruptly quitted 
the room. Next morning I fent to 
cut my name out of the club, but 
behold! they had faved me that cere- 
mony over-night, and I had once 
more a new fet of acquaintance to go 
in fearch of. 

In this folitary interim I ftrove to 
lighten the burthen of time by ftart- 
ing a correfpondence with one of our 
public prints, and fo long as I fup- 
plied it with anecdotes from the coun- 
try, I may fay without vanity there 
was neither fire nor flood, murder, 
rape, nor robbery wanting to embel- 
lith it: I broke two or three necks 
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at a horfe-race without any detriment 
to the community, and for the amufe- 
ment of my readers drove over blind 
beggars, drowned drunken farmers, 
and toffed women with child by mad 
bullocks; without adding one item to 
the bills of mortality: I made match- 
es without number which the regifter 
never recorded; I was at the fame 
time a correfpondent at Bruffels, a 
refident in Spain, and a traveller at 
Conftantinople, who gave fecret in- 
formation of all proceedings in thofe 
feveral places, and by the myfterious 
ftile, in which I enveloped my dif- 
patches, nobody could fix a falfehood 
on my intelligence, till I imprudently 
fought a battle on the banks of the 
Danube, after the armies were gone 
into winter quarters, which did the 
Turk no mifchief, and effectually 
blafted me with the compiler, and 
him with the public. 


A Curious Kineo’s SPEECH. 


-_ following curious Royal 
Speech is the firft on record 
in the Parliamentary Hiftory of Eng- 
land. It was delivered in the year 
1106, by king Henry the firlt, to the 
great barons of the realm, whom he 
had fummoned, by royal mandate, to 
mect at London. He had difpofleffed 
his elder brother Robert, dukeof 
Normandy, of his right of fucceffion 
to the Englifh crown, and being ap- 
prehenfive of his injured brother’s de- 
figns againft him, he endeavoured, by 
the mo artful infinuations, to engage 
the barons in his intereft. 


‘ My friends and faithful fubjeéts, 
both foreigners and natives. 

« You all know very well, that my 
brother Robert was both called by 
God and elected king of Jerufalem, 
which he might have happily go- 
verned ; and how fhamefully he re- 
fufed that rule, for which he jufily 
deferves God’s anger and reproof. 
You know alfo, in many other in- 
flances, his pride and brutality. Be- 
caufe he is a man that delights in war 
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and bloodfhed, he is impatient of 
peace. I know that he thinks you a 
parcel of contemptible fellows: he 
calls you a fet of drunkards and glat- 
tons, whom he hopes to tread under 
his feet. I, truly a king, meek, 
humble, and peaceable, will preferve 
and cherifh you in your ancient li- 
berties, which I have formally fworn 
to perform; will hearken to your wife 
counfels with patience, and will go- 
vern you juitly, after the example of 
the beft of princes. If you defire it, 
I will ftrengthen this promife with a 
written charter; and all thofe laws 
which the holy king Edward, by the 
infpiration of God, fo wifely enaéted, 
I will again fwear to keep inviolably. 
If you, my brethren, will ftand by 
me faithfully, we fhall eafily repulfe 
the ftrongeft efforts the cruelleft enemy 
can make againit me and thefe king- 
doms. If I am only fupported by 
the valour and power of the Englith 
nation, all the weak threats of the 
Normans will no longer feem formi- 
dable to me.’ 

Memoirs 
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Memorrs of Joun Evetyn, Ey. F.R.S. 


4h 


With a fine Portrait 


of that celebrated Natural Philofopher. 


Oun Evetyn, whofe philofophi- 

cal writings, and particularly his 
Treatife on Foreft Trees, do fuch 
honour to his memory, was born at 
Wotton in Surry, the feat of his fa- 
ther Richard Evelyn, efqg. upon the 
31ft of Gétober, 1620. He was de- 
icended from a very ancient and hé- 
nourable family, which flourifhed ori- 
ginally in Shropfhire; and was firft 
ettled at Wotton, in the yeign of 
queen Elizabeth. He was inftrutted 
in grammar and clafical learning at 
the free-fchool, at Lewes in Suilex; 
from whence, in the year 1637, he 
was removed, and entered as a gen- 
tleman commoner, at Baliol college 
in Oxford. He remained there about 
three years, profecuting his academi- 
cal ftudies with great diligence; and 
then removed to the Middle, Temple, 
in London, in order to add a compe- 
tent knowledge of the laws of his 
country to his philological and phi- 
lofophical acquifitions. Upon the 
breaking out of the civil war, he re- 
paired to Oxford ; where he obtained 
leave from king Charles L, under his 
own hand, to travel into foreign 
countries for the completion of his 
education. In the {pring of 1644, 
he left England, in order to make the 
tour of Europe; which he performed 
very fuccefsfully,. making it his bufi- 


nefs to enquire carefully into the ftate . 


of the fciences, and the improvements 
made in all ufeful arts, wherever he 
came. He fpent fome time at Rome, 
and vifited alfo other parts of Italy, 
for the fake of improving himfelf in 
architecture, painting, the knowledge 
of antiquities, medals, &c. His early 
affe€tion to, and {kill in the fine arts, 
appeared during his travels; for we 
find, that he delineated on the fpot 
the profpeéts of feveral remarkable 
places that lie betwixt Rome and Na- 
ples: all which were engraved from 
our author’s fketches by Hoare, an 
eminent artift at that time. He re- 


turned to Paris in the year 1647; 
where being recommended to iir 
Richard Browne, bart. the - king’s 
minifier there, he made his addrefies 
to his only daughter Mary, whoin he 
foon after married, and by whom he 


-became poffefied of Sayes-Court, near 
Deptford, in Kent, where he refided 
-after his return to Fnglai.d, which 


‘was about the year 1651. Sometime 
before this he had commenced author ; 
and tlie following picces feem to be 
the firit productions of his pen: 
1. * Liberty and Seivitude.’ 1640, 
1zmo. ‘Tranflated from the French. 
—z.* A Charatter of England, as it 
was lately prefented in a letter to a 
Nobleman of France, with reflections 
on Gallus Caflratus.’ 1651, 16mo. 
‘the third edition of this book ap- 
peared in 1659: at prefent it is very 
fcarce.—3. * The State of France.’ 
1652, 8vo.—4. * An Effay on the 
firit book of Lucretius, interpreted 
and made into English Verfe.’ 1656, 
8vo. This tranflation was- decorated 
with a frontifpiece, de‘igred by his 
ingenious Jady; with,a panegyrical 
copy of verfes by Mr. Waller, pre- 
fixed to it.—5. « The French Gar- 
dener; inftruéting how to cultivate 
all forts of fruit-trees and herbs for 
the garden,’ 1658, and feveral times 
after. In moit of the editions is 
added, * The i nglifh Gardener vin- 
dicated, by John Rofe, gardener to 
king Charles iJ, with a tra& of the 
making and ordering of wines in 
France.’ The third edition of the 
© French Gardener,’ which came out 
in 1676, was illuitrated with copper- 
plates. - 6. *« The Golden Book of St. 
Chryfoflom, concerning the Educa- 

tion of Children.’ 1659, 1zmo. 
The fituation of public affairs in- 
duced Mr. Evelyn to live very retired 
at Sayes-Court; and fo fond was he 
of this rural retreat, that he feemed 
determined to enjoy retirement for 
life. This ftudious difpofitior, toge- 
F ther 
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ther with his difgutt of the world, oc- 
¢afioned by the violence and confufion 
of the times, was fo ftrong, that he 
actually propofed to Mr. Boyle the 
raifing a kind of college for the re- 
ception of perfons of the fame turn of 
mind ; where they might enjoy the 
pleafure of fociety, and at the fame 
time pafs their days without care or 
interruption. 

The moment that a profpect ap- 
peared of the king’s refloration, our 
author quitted Philofophy for Poli- 
tics; and, upon an attempt being 
made to damp the defires of the peo- 
ple for the king’s return, he drew his 
pen in that critical and important fea- 
fon, in defence of the royal perfon 
and caufe. The title of his piece 
was: 7. * An Apology for the Royal 
Party, written in a letter to a perfon 
of the late Council of State; with a 
touch at the pretended Plea of the 
army.” 1659, 4to. This pamphlet 
had a good effect, and was generally 
fo well received, that it ran through 
three impreifions that year. Soon 
after came out 4 piece, intitled, ¢ News 
from Bruffels, in a letter from a near 
attendant on his majefty’s perfon, to 
2 perfon of honour here, dated March 
10, 1659.’ The defign of this pre- 
tended letter was to reprefent the 
charatter of king Charles II, in as 
bad a light as poffible; and intended 
to deftroy the impreilion which had 
been propagated to his advantage. 
All the king’s friends were extremely 
alarmed at this attempt, and Mr. 
Evelyn as much as any of them; who, 
to furnifh an antidote to this poifon 
with all péMible fpeed, fent abroad, 
in a weck’s time, a complete anfiver, 
which bore the following title: 8. 
¢ The late News or Meffage from 
Brutiels unmalked.’ 1659, 4to. 

Immediately after the king’s re- 
turn, My. Evelyn was introduced to, 
and gracioufly received by him; nor 
was it long before he received a very 
fingylar mark of the king’s efteem for, 
and confidence in him; for he was 
ghofen by his majefty to draw up ‘A 
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narrative of a difpute and quarrel fer 
precedence, which happened between 
the Spanifh and French ambaffadors,’ 
and which would have occafioned a 
war between thofe nations, if the 
king of Spain, though he gained the 
better in the prefent fcuffle, had not 
agreed to yield precedence to the 
French upon all future occafions with- 
out any difpute. Mr. Evelyn began 
now to enter into the active fcenes of 
life, but yet without bidding adieu 
to his fludies; on the contrary, he 
publifhed, in the fpace of a few 
months, no lefs than-four pieces: as, 
o. ‘A Panegyric at his Majefty King 
Charles the Second’s Coronation, 
1661,” folio.—10. ¢ Inftructions con- 
cerning the erecting of a Library, 
tranflated from the French of Gabriel 
Naudé, with fome improvements by 
himfelf,’ 1661, 8vo.—11. Fumifu- 
gium ; or the inconveniencies of the 
air and the fmoke of London difli- 
pated, together with fome remedies 
humbly propofed,’ 1661, 4to. This 
was addrefied to the king and parlia- 
ment, and publifhed by his majefty’s 
exprefs command. 12. * Tyrannus; 
or the Mode: in a difcourfe of fump- 
tuary laws,’ 1661, 8vo. In the year 
1662, when the Royal Society was 
eftablifhed, Mr. Evelyn was appointed 
one of the firft fellows and council. 
He had given a proof the fame year, 
how well he deferved that diftinétion, 
by a fmall but excellent work, intitled, 
13. ‘ Sculptura; or the Hiftory and 
Art of Chalcography and Engraving 
in Copper, with an ample enumera- 
tion of the moft renowned matters and 
their works: to which is annexed a 
new manner of engraving or mezzo- 
tinto, communicated by his highnefs 
prince Rupert to the author of this 
treatife.? 1662, 12mo. A fecond 
edition of this work, which was be- 
come exceedingly fcarce and dear, was 
printed in 1755, 12mo3 ‘ containing 
fome corrections and additions taken 
from the margin of the author’s printed 
copy, an etching of his head, an exact 
copy of the mezzotinto done by prince 

Ruperts 
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Rupert, a tranflation of all the Greek 
and Latin paflages, and memoirs of 
the Author’s life.’ 

Upon the firft appearance of the 
nation’s being obliged to engage in a 
war with the ‘Dutch, the king thought 
proper to appoint commiffioners to 
take care of the fick and wounded ; 
and Mr. Evelyn was one of the num- 
ber, having all the ports between 
Dover and Portfmouth for his diftrict. 
This was in 1664; within the com- 
pafs of which year his literary labours 
were not only as great, but even 

reater, than in any of thofe preced- 
ing. ‘This arofe from his earneft de- 
fire to fupport the credit of the Royal 
Society ; and to convince the world, 
that philofophy was not barely an 
amufement, fit only to employ the 
time of melancholy and {fpeculative 
people, but an high and ufeful {ci- 
ence, worthy the attention of men of 
the greateft parts, and capable of con- 
tributing in a fupreme degree to the 
welfare of the nation. With this view 
he publifhed, 14. < Silva: or, a Dif- 
courfe of Foreft-trees, and the Propa- 

ation of Timber in his Majefty’s 

ominions. ‘To which is annexed, 
Pomona: or, an Appendix concern- 
ing Fruit-trees, in relation to cyder ; 
the making and feveral ways of order- 
ing it.’ 1664, folio. ‘fhis moft va- 
luable work was written at the requeft 
of the Royal Society, ‘ upon occas 
fion,’ as the title tells us, © of certain 
queries propounded to that illuftrious 
aflembly by the honourable the prin- 
cipal Officers and Commiffioners of 
the Navy ;’ and publifhed by their 
order, It has undergone feveral 
editions; a fecond in 1669; a third 
in 1679, with great additions and 
improvements ; a fourth in 1705, ftill 
confiderably augmented; and a fifth 
in 1729, with all the leffer pieces 
of our author relating to agriculture 
and gardening annexed, as they were 
in the fourth. Thefe two laft editions 
are extremely incorrect. But a new 
and elegant edition, with notes by 
A. Hunter, M.D. F.R.S. and the life 
of the author, and including ‘ Terra, 
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a Philofophieal Difcourfe of Earth,’ 
appeared in 1786, in two volumes 

to. 
. As a diligent perufal of this laft 
ufeful treatife may animate our no- 
bility and gentry to improve their 
eftates by the never-failing methods 
there recommended, fo an attentive 
ftudy of our author’s next work may 
perhaps contribute to improve their 
tafte in building. It is intitled, 15. 
¢ A Parallel of the ancient Architec- 
ture with the modern, in a collection 
of ten principal authors, who have 
written upon the five orders, viz. Pal- 
ladio and Scamozzi, Gerlio and Vig- 
nola, D. Barbaro and Cataneo, L. B. 
Alberti and Viola, Bullart and De 
Lorme, compared with one another. 
The three orders, Doric, Ionic, and 
Corinthian, comprife the firft part of 
this treatife; and the two Latin, Tuf- 
can and Compofite, the latter. Writ- 
ten in French by Roland Freart, fieur 
de Cambray; made Englith for the 
benefit of builders. To which is 
added, an account of Architeéts and 
Architeéture, in an hiftorical and ety-+ 
mological explanation of certain terms, 
a gi affeéted by Architects. 

ith Leo Baptifta Alberti’s Treatifa 
of Statues.’ 1664, folio. This work, 
as well as the former, is dedicated ta 
A fecond edition 


king Charles II. 
of it was publifhed in 1669 ; a third 
in 1697; and a fourth in 1733, to 
which is annexed ‘ The Elements of 
Architefture, collected by fir Henry 
Wotton, and alfo other large addi- 


tions” 16. Musnetov tng Avorsac : that 
is, another part of the Myftery of 
Jefuitifm; or the new Herefy of the 
Jefuits, publicly maintained at Paris, 
in the college of Clermont, the 12th 
of December, 1641, declared to all 
the bifhops of France, according to 
the copy printed at Paris; together 
with the imaginary herefy, in three 
letters ; with divers other particulars 
relating to this abominable myftery, 
never before publifhed in Englifh, 
1664, 8vo. This is the only piece 
of a controverfial turn among Mr. 
Evelyn’s works. 17, ‘ Kalendarium 

F 2 Hortenfe ; 
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Hortenfe; or, the Gardener’s Alma- 
nac, direéting what he is to do monthly 
throughout the year, and what fruits 
and flowers are in priine.’ 1664, 8vo. 
The fecond edition of this book was 
dedicated to Mr. Cowley, with whom 
our author maintained a long and in- 
violable fricndthip ; and it otcafioned 
Mr. Cowley to tddrefs to him his 
mixt effay in profe and verfe, ee 
. The bhi The Kalendarium 
Hortenfe went through a vaft number 
of editions. ‘The author made addi- 
tions to it as long as he lived, fo that 
the beit is that which was printed by 
way of appendix to the fourth and lait 
editioil of the Silva in his life-time ; 
it is alfo in the &fth edition of that 
work printed after his deceafe. 

About this time the univerfity of 
Oxford received a noble and laiting 
teltimony of Mr. Evelyn’s gratitude 
to the place of his education; for it 
was he who prevailed with the lord 
Henry Howard to beftow the Arun- 
delian marbles, then remaining in the 
garden of Arundel-houfe, in London; 
on that univerfity. Lord Howard 


was alfo ftrongly importuned by Mr. 
Evelyn to fend to Oxford an exquifite 
ftatue of Minerva; but ‘the fudden 
death of that lord prevented its re- 


moval from Arvndel-houfe in the 
Strand. Mr. Evelyn fpent his time 
at this juncture in a manner as pleaf- 
ang as he could with: he had great 
credit at comt, and great reputation 
in the world; was one of the com- 
miffioners for rebnilding St. Paul’s, 
attended the mectings of the Royal 
Society with great recularity, and was 
punctual in the difcharge © his office 
as a commifioner of the fick and 
wounded. Yet, in the midft of his 
employments, he found leifure to add 
freih labours to thofe he had already 
publithed: As, 18. ¢ The Hiftory of 
the three late famous Impoftors, viz. 
Padre Ottomano, pretended fon and 
heir to the late Grand Scignior; Ma- 
homet Bei, a pretended prince of the 
Ottoman family, but in truth a Wal- 
lachian counterfeit ; and Sabbata Levi, 
the iuppofed Metivah of the Jews, ia 
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the year 1666; with a brief account 
of the ground and occafion of the pre- 
fent war between the Turk and Ve- 
netian: together with the caufe and 
final extirpation, deftruction, and exile 
of the Jews out of the Empire of 
Perfia.” 1668, 8vo. © Thefe little hif- 
tories abound with curious facts ; 
many of which, Mr. Evelyn fays, he 
received from the mouth of a Perfian 
ftranger of quality, who had lately 
refided in London. “This work was 
highly commended in the Aéta Eru- 
ditorum Lipfienfium for the year 1690, 
with this remarkable citcumftance, 
that the pretended Mahomet Bei was, 
at that very time, in the city of 
Leipfic. Sir George Mackenzie, ‘an 
admired eflay-writer of that age, hav- 
ing written * A Panegyric on Soli- 
tude,’ our author, by way of anti- 
dote, publifhed a piece, intitled: 19. 
‘ Public Employment and an attive 
Life, with all its Appanages, preferred 
to Solitude.’ 1667, 12m0.—z2o. * An 
Idea of the Perfeétion of Painting, 
demonftrated from the principles of 
art, and by examples conformable to 
the obfervations which Pliny and 
bee have made upon the moft 
celebrated pieces of the ancient paint- 
ers, paralleled with fome works of 
the moft famous modern painters, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Julio 
Romano, and N. Pouffin: written in 
French by Roland Freart, and now 
tranflated.’ 1668, 12mo. 

Tn the year 1669, Mr. Evelyn made 
a journey to Oxford, where he was 
honoured with a doétor of law’s de- 
gree, asa mark of gratitude for the 
credit and fervices he had done them. 
To fay the truth, he obtained all his 
honours without any folicitation of his 
own. Thus, when king Charles II, 
in order to promote trade, thought 
proper to erect a board for that pur- 
pofe, and named feveral perfons of 
great rank to be members of that 
council, he likewife appointed Mr. 
Evelyn to be among them; who, to 
exprefs his gratitude for the favour, 
digeited, in a fhort and plain dif- 
courfe, the chief heads of the hiftory 


of 
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of trade and navigation, and dedi- 
cated it to the king. The title of it 
runs thus: 21. * Navigation and Com- 
merce; their original and progrefs: 
containing a fucciné account of traffic 
in general; its benefits and improve- 
ments; of difcoveries, wars, and con- 
flicts at fea, from the original of na- 
vigation to this day; with fpecial re- 
gard to the Englifh nation; their fe- 
veral voyages and expeditions, to the 
beginning of our late differences with 
Holland: in which his majefty’s title 
to the dominion of the fea, is aflerted 
egainft the novel and later Pretenders.’ 
1674, 1zmo. The Royal Society 
having ordered that every member of 
the council fl.ould in his turn pro- 
nounce at their feveral meetings, a 
difeourfe on fome fubjeé& of experi- 
mental philofophy, Mr. Evelyn pre- 
fented them with a treatife, intitled : 
22. * Terra: A Philofophical Dif- 
courfe of Earth, relating to the cul- 
ture and improvement of it for vege- 
tation, and the propagation of plants.’ 
This celebrated work was firft printed 
in 1675, fince which time it has un- 
The lait 


dergone feveral impreffions. 
edition was publifhedin 1778, in 8vo. 


with notes by Dr. Hunter. The 
winter of 1683 being memorably fe- 
vere, the fine plantations of our au- 
thor at Sayes-Court fuffered irrepara- 
ble damage; of which he gave a phi- 
lofophical and pathetical account to 
the Royal Society the fucceeding 
fpring. But the czar of Mufcovy, 
who afterward refided in this houfe of 
Mr. Evelyn, for the fake of being 
near Deptford-yard, is faid to have 
committed almoft as great devaftations 
on his delicious garden as this la- 
mentable froft. 

After the acceflion of king James 
II, we find Mr. Evelyn, in Decem- 
ber 1685, appointed, with lord vif- 
count Tiviot and colonel Robert Phi- 
lips, one of the commiffioners for ex- 
ecuting the office of lord privy-feal, 
in the abfence of Henry earl of Cla- 
rendon, lord lieutenant of Ireland; 
which place he held till the 11th of 
March 1686, when the king was 
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pleaied to make Henry baron Arun- 
del, of Wardour, lord privy-feal. He 
wrote nothing during this reign. Af- 
ter the revolution, he was made trea- 
furer of Greenwich hofpital; and, 
though he was then much in years, 
yet he continued to publifh treatifes 
upon feveral fubjeéts: As, 23. ¢ Mun- 
dus Muliebris ; er, the Lady’s Dref- 
fmg-Room unlocked, and her Toilet 
fpread. In burlefque. ‘Together with 
the Fop-Dictionary, compiled for the 
ufe of the fair fex.’ 1690, 4to.—24. 
* Monfieur de la Quintinye’s Treatife 
of Orange-'Trees, with the ratfing of 
Melons, omitted in the French edi- 
tions, tranflated into Englifh.’ 1693, 
—z5. Numifmata: A Difcourfe of 
Medals, ancient and modern, toge- 
ther with fome account of heads and 
effigies of illuftrious and famous per- 
fons, in feulps and taille-douce, of 
whom we have no medals extant, and 
of the ufes to be derived from them. 
To which is added, a digreffion con- 
cerning Phifiognomy.’ 1697, folio. 
The conneifieurs look on this treatife 
as one of the moft perfeét on the fub- 
je& in any language; and it is faid 
to be greatly admired by foreigners 
of tafte. We are now arrived at the 
lait publication with which oyr -av- 
thor enriched the republic of letters; 
and is intitled: 26. ‘ Acetaria; or, 
a Difcourfe of Sallets.’ 1699, 1zmo. 
It was dedicated to the lord chancellor 
Somers, at that time prefident of 
the Royal Society: and, though Mr. 
Evelyn was then in his eightieth year, 
it bears no marks of extreme age or 
impaired abilities. 

Nor had Mr. Evelyn been lefs ge- 
nerous in imparting his knowledge to 
others out of his own private collec- 
tions, than by what he had publifhed 
for the ufe of all. He communicated 
to Mr. Boyle a curious and exact ac- 
count of the method by which the 
magazines of fhow are preferyed in 
Italy for the ufe of the tables of the 
great. The late learned bifhop of 
London, Dr. Gibfon, was furnifhed 
by him with thofe additional remarks 
on the cuunty of Surry, which are 

publifhed 
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publifhed in his Englith edition of 


Camden’s Britannia. He contributed 
largely to Mr. Houghton’s ‘ Hufbandry 
and Trade improved;’ and Mr. Au- 
brey has teftified how often he was 
indebted to him for his friendly affi- 
ftance in many of his undertakings. 
In regard to the Royal Society, he 
was very affiduous in tranfmitting to 
them whatever fell within the com- 
afs of his inguiries, and ufed to ftyle 
Fimfelf humbly, * A pioneer in the 
fervice of the Royal Society.’ He 
certainly removed many obitructions, 
and fmoothed the roads that led di- 
rectly to the temple of wifdom and 
truth. When we confider the num- 
ber of books he publithed, and the 
variety of the fubjects on which he 
employed his time, it is impoflible to 
forbear wondering at his induitry and 
application ; and our wonder muft be 
greatly heightened, when we reflect 
how careful he was in reviewing, 
correcting, and augmenting ail his 
original works, But this is not all; 
for he left behind him unfinifhed, or 
at leaft unpublifhed, works ofa more 
extenfive nature than thofe that are 
printed, which had coft him incredi- 
we eat. and for which he had. made 
prodigious collections. His great 
work of all was intended to be called 
* A General Hiftory of all ‘Trades ;’ 
of which we have an account in one 
of his own letters to Mr. Boyle, 
where he affigns the reafons for. lay- 
ing it afide. But though he defifted 
from the original plan, yet it was not 
till he had finithed feveral parts of it ; 
particularly his Chalcography, which 
Mr. Boyle prevailed on him to pub- 
lith, and the following pieces which 
he never publiihed : ‘ Five Treatifes, 
containing a full view of the feveral 
arts of painting in oil, painting in 
miniature, annealing in glafs, ena- 
melling, and making marble paver ;” 
and ‘ The Plan of a Royal Garden, 
defcribing and fhewing the amplitude 
of that part of Georgics which be- 
longs to Horticulture.’ 
Full of age and honours, this ami- 


able author died upon the 27th of 
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February, 1705-6, in the 86th year 
of his age ; and was interred at Wot- 
ton, under a tomb of about three feet 
high of free-ftone, fhaped like a cof- 
fin, with an infcription upon the mar- 
ble with which it 1s covered, expreff- 
ing, according to his own intention, 
that, ‘ Living in an age of extraor- 
dinary events and revolutions, he had 
learned from thence this truth, which 
he defired might be thus communi- 
cated to pofterity : That all is vanity 
which is not honeft; and that there 
is no folid wifdom but in real piety.’ 
As to the elogiums which ingenious 
and learned men have beftowed upon 
Mr. Evelyn, they are as numerous as 
they are great. Mr. Cowley, as we 
have already obferved, infcribed his 
poem, called, *‘ The Garden,’ to him; 
and has faid the higheft things of him 
in the preface to it. Mr. Glanville 
has given a great charaéter of our 
author: ¢ Mr. John Evelyn,’ fays he, 
© hath very confiderably advanced the 
hiftory of fruit and foreft-trees, by 
his Silva and Pomona; and greater 
things are expected from his prepara- 
tions for the Elyfium Britannicum, a 
noble defign now under his hands. 
And certainly the inquifitive world is 
much indebted to this generous gen- 
tleman for his very ingenious fer- 
formances in this kind; as alfo for 
thofe others of fculpture, picture, ar- 
chitecture, and the like ufeful things, 
with which he hath enriched it.’ The 
learned and judicious Mr. Wotton, in 
his Reflections on ancient and modern 
learning,’ {peaks of Mr. Evelyn in 
fill higher terms ; and fays, that ‘it 
may be efteemed a fmall charatier of 
Mr. Evelyn’s Silva, or Difcourfe of 
Foreft-trees, to fay that it outdoes all 
that Theophraitus and Pliny have left 
us on that fubjeét; for it not only 
does that and a great deal more, but 
contains more ufeful precepts, hints, 
and difcoveries upon that now fo ne- 
ceflary a part of our Res. Ruftica, 
than the world had till then known 
from all the obfervations of former 
ages.’ Bithop Burnet, acknowledg- 


ing fome communications from him, 
fliles 
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ftiles him * a moft ingenious and vir- 
tuous gentleman, who is not fatisfied 
to have advanced the knowledge of 
this age by his own moft ufeful and 
fuccefsful labours about planting, and 
divers other ways, but is ready to 
contribute every thing in his power 
to perfect other men’s endeavours.’ 
Another eminent author, {peaking 
of his Numifmata, beftows the follow- 
ing charaéter of that book and its au- 
thor: ‘We might juftly have ex- 
pected, whatever could have been de- 
fired on this fubjeét, from the excel- 
lently learned pen of Mr. Evelyn, 
had he bent his thoughts, as was be- 
lieved, toward the confideration of 
our Britifh coins as well as medals. 
It now appears that his Numifmata 
carried him no farther than thofe 
Jarger and more choice pieces that 
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are ufually called by this latter name, 
whereon he has indeed treated with that 
accuracy and finenefs which became a 
gentleman and a {cholar.’ 

By his excellent wife, who fur- 
vived him about three years, he had 
five fons and three daughters. Of 
the latter, one only furvived him, 
Sufanna, married to William Draper, 
of Adfcomb, in Surry, efqg. Of the 
former, all died young except Mr. 
John Evelyn, the author of many 
tranilations both in profe and verfe, 
and of fome original compofitions in 
Dryden’s Mifcellanies. He was the 
father of fir John Evelyn, created a 
baronet in 1713, and great grand- 
father to the prefent iir Frederick 
Evelyn, now refiding upon the family 
eftate at Wotton, in Surry. 


Oricin of FARCES. , 


Se word Farce originally figni- 
fied a droll, petty fhow, or en- 
tertainment exhibited by charlatans 
or mountebanks, in the open ftreets 
of the city, to gather the crowd to- 
gether. ‘The word is French, and 
fignifies literally « force-meat, or ftuff- 
ing.’ It was applied on this occafion, 
no doubt, on account of the variety 
of jefts, gibes, tricks, &c. with which 
the entertainment was interlarded. 
Some authors derive the word from 
the Latin facetia; others from -the 
Celtic farce, ‘mockery ;’ others from 
the Latin verb farcire, ¢ to ftuff.’ 

In this age, the prefent age of re- 
finement, it is removed from the ftreet 
to the theatre; and, inftead of bein 
performed by merry-ancrews to bene 
the rabble, is a€ted by comedians, and 
become the entertainment of a polite 
audience. Poets have reformed the 
wildnefs of the primitive farces, and 
brought them to the tafte and manner 
of comedy. The difference, on the 
Englith ftage, between thefe two fa- 
vourite fpecies oi entertainment, is, 
that comedy adheres to nature and 
probability, and is confined, there- 
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fore, to certain laws prefcribed by 
ancient critics: farce on the contrary, 
difclaims all laws, or rather, fets 
them afide, and difpenfes with them 
on particular occafions. The object 
of the farce is merely to make the 
audience merry; and, therefore, it 
fcruples nothing, however wild and 
extravagant, which may contribute to 
that end. On this account, the dia- 
logue is generally very low, the per- 
fonages of vulgar and inferior rank, 
as footmen, chambermaids, clowns, 
&c. and, throughout the whole piece, 
nature and truth are conftantly height- 
ened and exaggerated, in order to 
exhibit the more palpable ridicule, 
and excite the more extravagant 
mirth. Hence farces, like panto- 
mimes, which (the various tranf- 
formations of the perfonages and ~ 
fcenery excepted) are but filent farces, 
are moft commonly the favourite 
amufement of our galleries, the fre- 
quenters of which we ludicrouily ftyle 
‘the gods,’ and to which the French, 
for the fame reafon, perhaps, have 
given the appellation of paradis. 


Jo 
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To the Eniror of the UniversaL Macazine. 
Sir, 
In your Magazine for November laft, you fay, ¢ that the diurnal Publications 
frequently contain Effays replete with important Obfervations on Life and 
Manners; but which, from the very Nature of thefe Publications, are too often 
read, only io be forgotten ;* and you accordingly reprint one of thefe, in order to 
proferve it from the common Fate attending the fugitive Pieces of a Day. Now, 
Sir, as the diurnal Publications likewife frequently contain many Articles, 
avhich, though they may not always be replete, with important Obfervations on 
Life and Manners, tend to relax the Mind, and to furnifh it with rational 
Ainifement, which I fuppofe conftitates one part of your Plan; why not, Sir, 
fratch Jame of thefe alfo trom that foort-lived State of Exiftence, and give them 
a more permanent Exiftence in your long eftablifbed and extenfive Publication ?— 
An Infertion of this Nature would, in my Opinion, give a pleafing Variety to 
the Work; and, if Jeleed with Judgment, would not, I foould think, be 
deemed degrading to a mifcellancous Publication.—T bis being premifed, I will, 
with your Permiffon, as often as the News Papers paji in Review before me, 
fileét fuch humorous and entertaining Paragraphs, as foall appear to me worthy 
a Place in your Magazine, and making fuch introdu&ory Annotations as may be 
* needful, end them to you, under the Title of «The Repofitory,’ in order to preferve 





them from Oblivion. 


I am, Sir, your conftant Reader, 
And very humble Servant, A. A. 


THE REPOSITORY. 


NuMBER I, 


paDe is as incompatible with true 
gentility, as pedantry with a well 
cultivated mind. It is not always in 
the power of adventitious affluence to 
conceal the want of birth and good 
breeding ; the low idea, and affected 
confequence, will betray themfelves 
onevery occation, and prove the origin 
of the upftart to be rather lefs ho- 
nourable than it appears to be. Nor 
as it feldom that it meets with humi- 
liating rebufis, and thofe not unde- 
ferved, as in the following inftance : 
A lady of the foregoing defcrip- 
tion, was lately obferving before a 
large company, that, in her opinion, 
there were but three forts of people ; 
the gentry, the middling kind of 
people, and the fervaats, or vulgar ; 
«In fhort,’ fays fhe, ‘they may be 
divided into china, delf, and crockery. 
She had not long made this obferva- 
tion, before fhe ordered a footman, 


> 


who was waiting in the room, to call 
down the nurfe, and bid her bring 
with her the child. The man, net- 
tled at his miftrefs’s illiberal diftinc- 
tion, went to the bottom of the frairs, 
and calling out, loud enough to be 
heard by the whole company, faid, 
Crockery bring dwn little China. On 
his return to the room, his miftrefs 
threatened him with difmiffion for his 
impudence. ‘ Indeed, madam,’ re- 
plied he, ‘ you may fave yourfelf the 
trouble, for | am going.’ 





A ary joke, as it is termed, fometimes 
furnifhes as much food for laughter as 
the lively repartee, or well adapted pun. 

The name of a juror on the lift at 
the Old Bailey, being called the other 
day ; upon his not anfwering to it, 
the ufual notice, that he would be 
fined, was denounced againft him. 

Dpon 
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* 
Upon which, 2 perfon who ftood by, 
very gravely faid to the court, ‘ You 
may fine him if you pleafe, but I don’t 
think you will ever recover the fine 
of him, for I faw him buried about a 
week ago.’ 





To parry off a reflection in the 
manner it is done in the following 
anecdote, requires no little degree of 
wit, ingenuity, and temper. 

When any one blames a king for 
not {peaking plainly, it fhould be re- 
membered, it is the very duty of a 
fovereign, to fay that which cannot 
be brought againft him. ‘This prin- 
ciple was ingenioufly turned by a 
gentleman, in the court of Charles the 
fecond. ‘ Do you know,’ faid a friend 
of his, ‘ that a few days ago, his ma- 
jetty faid you were an incorrigible 
fool ??—* I do not mind that,’ replied 
the gentleman, <‘ for don’t you know, 
that éimgs never /ay what they think !” 





Various are the methods made ufe 
of, by thofe who advertife the arti- 
cles they'fell, to excite the notice of 
the public; and no little art and ad- 
pst 4 is frequently difcernible in ad- 
vertifements of this nature. But we 
do not recollect feeing any of them 
more fingular, and at the fame time 
more apt, than the advertifing bill of 
a coflin-maker and undertaker, in one 
of the principal towns of the north of 
England, which concludes with the 
follawing recommendatory obferva- 
tion on his work; ‘that the owner 
never yet found fault with the ma- 
terials, and as for their durability, he 
would give fecurity shat they jhould laft 
till the day of judgment.’ 





The following advertifement, though 
of a different tenor from the above, 
has to boaft of no lefs originality. 

A barber in the city informs his 
cuftomers by a hand-bill, « that he 
cuts hair by a method entirely new, 
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and upon principles founded on the 
ditferent formations of different heads: 
he raifes low foreheads, comprefies 
the eyebrows, and regulates any of 
the upper features.’ 





Nor is the following without fome 
claim to fingularity. 

A manufacturer of camp-equipages 
canteens, &c. during the time of the 
late apprehenfions of a war with Spain, 
iffued forth a hand-bill, wherein he 
begs leave to inform officers of foot 
and dragoons, that he could fupply 
them with camp-cquipage, tents, 
trunks, &c. and every thing incidental 
to real fervice; and concludes with 
this nota bene, Funerals terformed. 





‘ Be guarded in thy words,’ faid a 
Quaker to his fon, ¢ left at any time 
they bear a conftruction thou doft not 
mean, and tend to thy difadvantage.” 
A caution needful to all; for though 
the intention may be blamelefs, the 
expreffion may be only taken literally, 
and give offence. ; 

A gentleman calling upon a friend 
in the city, who was attended by a 
phyiician, from the weft end of the 
town, he atked the doétor if he did 
not find it very inconvenient to come 
to his friend from fuch a diftance. 
* Not at all, fir,’ replied the fon of 
Efculapius, ‘ for, having another pa- 
tient in the adjoining ftreet, J cam Aull 
two birds with one ftone.’—* Can you 
fo,’ replied the fick man; ‘ then you 
are too good a fhot for me ;’ and im: 
mediately difmifled him. 





Genuine wit and humour, from 
whatever quarter it comes, cannot fail 
of pleafing. 

‘If you are not hanged,’ faid a 
country juitice to a horfe dealer, ¢ I'll 
be hanged for you.’—* Very well, 
your worthip,’ faid the fellow, ¢ if it 
fhould fo happen, I hope you will not 
be out of the way!’ 


«> As we doubt not but A. A. will be judicious in his feleStion, we fhall not think 
eur publication degraded by it; but, on the contrary, fhall be much obliged to him 
for a continuance of his favours, 
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The affecting History of Monfieur and Madame Du F~ 


The late wonderful Revolution in France has now become an Objeé? of much Dif- 


cuffion in this Country ; of intemperate Cenfure, perhaps, on the one Hand, and 
of indifcriminating Applaufe on the other. Without direétly entering into the Con- 
troverfy, we cannot but obferve, that where the moft unnatural Tyranny could 
rage without Controul, and the moft cruel Injuries were to be endured without 
Redrefi, the ancient Government can never be recclle&ed without Horror ; in a 
word, where the Liberty, and not unfrequently the Life of a hopele/s Individual, 
avere at the capricious Difpofal of a Minifter, a Miftre/s, or a Favourite, a 
Rewelution of jome Kind became indifpenfably necefary. Nothing can more 
forcibly evince the Truth of this Obfervation than the following real Hiftory, 
Jeleded from * Letters written in France in the Summer of 1-90,’ .by Mi/s 
Helen Maria Williams, whofe Writings are fo much éfteemed by the Public, 
and who had aperfonal Knowledge of the unfortunate Sufferers, 


aoe Auguftin Thomis du 
F—, eldeft ton of the baron du 
F—, covnfellor of the parliament of 
Normandy, was born on the 15th of 
July, 1750. His early years were 
embittered by the feverity of his fa- 
ther, who was of a difpofition that 
preferred the exercife of domeitic ty- 
ranny to the bleffings of focial hap- 
pinefs. ‘The endearing name of fa- 
ther conveyed no tranfport to his 
heart, which, being wrapt up in ftern 
infenfibility, was celd even to the 
common feelings of nature. 

The baron’s aufterity was not in- 
deed confined to his fon, but extended 
to all his dependants. Formed by 
nature for the fupport of the ancient 
government of France, he maintain- 
ed his ariitocratic rights with unre- 
lenting feverity, ruled his feudal 
tenures witha rod of iron, and con- 
fidered the lower order of people as 
a fet of beings whofe exiftence was 
tolerated merely for the ufe of the 
nobility. The poor, he believed, 
were only born for fuffering ; and he 
determined, af far as in him lay, 
not to deprive them of their natural 
inheritance. 

His fon received an education fuita- 
ble to his rank and fortune. As he 
advanced in life, the treatment he 
experienced from his father became 
more and more intolerable to him, 


as, far from inheriting the fame cha- 
racter, he poflefled the moft amiable 
difpofitions, and the moft feeling 
heart. 

His mother, feeble alike in mind 
and body, fubmitted with the help- 
lefinefs of a child, to the imperious 
will of her hufband. Their family 
was increafed by two more fons, and 
two daughters; but thefe children, 
being feveral years younger than monf. 
du K—. were not ofan age to afford 
him the confolations of friendfhip; and 
the young man would have found his 
fituation intolerable, but for the fym- 
pathy of a perfon, in whofe fociety 
every evil was forgotten. 

This perfon, his attachment to 
whom has tinétured the colour of his 
life, was the youngeft of eight chil- 
dren, of a refpectable family of Bour- 
geois at Rouen. There is great rea- 
fon to believe that her father was 
defcended from the younger branch 
of a noble family ¢f the fame name, 
and bearing the fame arms. But, 
unhappily, fome links were wanting 
in this chain of honourable parentage. 
The claim to nobility could not be 
traced to the entire fatisfaction of the 
baron ; who, though he would have 
difpenfed with any moral qualities in 
favour of rank, contidered obfcure 
birth as a radical ftain, which could 
not be wiped off by all the virtues 

under 
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under heaven. He looked upon mar- 
lage as merely a convention of inte- 
rett, and children as a property, of 
which it was reafonable for parents 
to make the motft in their power. 

The father of mademoifelle Mo- 
nique C— was a farmer, and died 
three months before the birth of this 
child; who, with feven other chil- 
dren, was educated with the utmott 
care by their mother, a woman of 
fenfe and virtue, beloved by all to 
whom fhe was known. It feemed as 
if this refpectable woman had, after 
the death of her hufband, only fup- 
ported life for the fake of her infant 
family, from whom fhe was fnatched 
by death, the moment her mater- 
nal cares became no longer necef- 
fary; her youngeft daughter, Mo- 
nique, having, at this period, juft 
attained her twentieth year. Upon 
the death of her mother, Monique 
went to live with an aunt, with whom 
fhe remained only a very fhort time, 
being invited by madame du F—, 
to whom fhe was well known, to come 
and live with her as an humble com- 
panion, to read to her when fhe was 
difpofed to liiten, and to enliven the 
fullen grandeur of the chateau, by 
her animating vivacity. 

This young perfon had cultivated 
her excellent underftanding by read- 
ing, and her heart ftood in no need 
of cultivation. Monf. du F— found 
in the charms of her converfation, 
and in the fympathy of her friendfhip, 
the moft foothing confolation under 
the rigour of parental tyranny. Liv- 
ing feveral years beneath the fame 
roof, he had conftant opportunities 
of obferving her difpofition and cha- 
racter; and the’ paffion with which 
fhe at length infpired him, was found- 
ed on the lafting bafis of efteem. 

If it was ever pardonable to de- 
viate from that law, in the code of 
intereft and etiquette, which forbids 
the heart to liften to its beft emotions ; 
which, ftifling every generous fenti- 
ment of pure difintereited attachment, 
facrifices love at the fhrine of avarice 
or ambition ; the virtues of Monique 


5t 


were fuch as might excufe this de- 
viation. Yes, the character, the con- 
dué&t of this amiable perfon, have 
nobly juftified her lover’s choice. 
How long might he have vainly 
fought, in the higheft claffes of fo- 
ciety, a mind fo elevated above the 
common mafs!—a mind that, en- 
dowed with the moft exquifite fenfi- 
bility, has had fufficient firmnefs to 
fuftain, with a calm and equal {pirit, 
every tranfition of fortune ; the mott 
fevere trials of adverfity, and per- 
haps what is ftill more difficult to 
bear, the trial of high profperity. 

Monf. du F— had been taught, by 
his early misfortunes, that domeftic 
happinefs was the firit good of life, 
He had already found, by experience, 
the infufficiency of rank and fortune 
to confer enjoyment; and he deter- 
mined to feek it in the bofom af 
conjugal felicity. He determined to 
pafs his life with her whofe fociety 
now feemed effential not only to his 
happinefs, but to his very exiltence. 

At the folemn hour of midnight, 
the young couple went to a church, 
where they were met by a prieft 
whom monf. du F—had made the 
confident of his attachment, and by 
whom the marriage ceremany was 
performed. 

Some time after, when the fitua- 
tion of his wife obliged monf. du F— 
to acknowledge their marriage to his 
mother, fhe affured her fon that fhe 
would willingly confent to receive his 
wife as her daughter, but for 
dread of his father’s refentment. Ma. 
dame du F—, with tears of regre © 
parted with Monique, whom hd 
placed under the proteétion of her¥ 
brothers: they cor-ducted her to Caen, 
where fhe was foon after delivered of 
a fon. : 

The baron du F— was abfent while 
thefe things were pafling: he had 
been fufpected of being the author 
of a pamphlet written againft the 
princes of the blood, and an order 
was iflued to feize his papers, and 
conduét him to the batftille; but he 
found means to efcape into Holland, 
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where he remained two years. Hav- 
ing made his peace with the miniitry, 
he prepared to come home; but, 
before he returned, monf. du F— 
received intelligence that his father, 
irritated “lmoft to madnefs by the 
information of his marriage, was mak- 
ing application for a lettre-de-cachet, 
in order to confine his davghter-in- 
law for the refit of her life; and had 
alfo obtained power to have his fon 
feized and imprifoned. Upon this, 
monf. du F—and his wife filed with 
precipitation to Geneva, leaving their 
infant at nurfe near Caen. The Gene- 
vois feemed to think that the unfor- 
tunate fituation of thefe firangers, 
gave them a claim to all the offices of 
friendfhip. After an interval of ma- 
ny years, I have never heard monf, 
or madame du F— recall the kind- 
nefs they received from that amiable 
people, without tears of teudernefs 
and gratitude. ; 
Meanwhile the baron, having dif- 
covered the place of his fon’s retreat, 
obtained, in the name of the king, 
permiilion from the cantons of Berne 
and Friburgh to arreit them at Lau- 
fanne, where they had retired for 
fome months. ‘The wife of le feigneur 
Baillif fecretly gave the young people 
notice of this defign, and, on the 
30th of January, 1775, they had juit 
time to make their eicape, with 
only a few livres in their pockets, 
and the clothes in which they were 
drefled. Monf. du F—, upon his 
firft going to Switzerland, had lent 
thirty louis to a friend in difirefs. 
He now, in this moment of necef- 
fity, defired to be repaid, and was 
promifed the money within a month: 
meantime, he and his wife wandered 
from town to town, without finding 
any place where they could remain 
in fecurity. They had {pent all their 
fmall flock of money, and were al- 
moft without clothes: but, at the ex- 
piration of the appointed time, the 
thirty louis were paid, and with this 
fund monf. and madame du F— de- 
termined to take fhelter in the only 
gountry which could afford them a 


fafe afylum from perfecution, and 
immediately fet off for England, tra- 
velling through Germany, and part 
of Holland, to avoid ving through 
France. 

They embarked at Rotterdam, and, 
after a long and gloomy paflage, ar- 
rived late at night at London. A 
young many who was their fellow 
pafienger, had the charity to procure 
them a lodging in a garret, and di- 
rected them where to purchafe a few 
ready-made clothes. When they had 
remained in this lodging the time 
neceflary for becoming parifhioners, 
their banns were publifhed in the 
church of St. Anne, Weftminiter, 
where they were married by the cu- 
rate of the parifh. ‘They then went 
to the chapel of the French ambafia- 
dor, and were again married by his 
chaplain. 

Monf. du F— endeavoured to ob- 
tain a fituation at a fchool, to teach 
the French language ; but before fuch 
a fituation could be found, his wife 
was delivered of agirl. Not having 
fuflicient money to hire a nurfe, he at- 
tended her himfelf. Atthis period they 
endured all the horrors of abiolute want. 
Unknown and unpitied, without help 
or fupport, in a foreign country, and 
in the depth of a fevere winter, they 
almoit perifhed with cold and hunger. 
The unhappy mother lay itretched 
upon the fame bed with her new- 
born infant, who in vain implored 
her fuccour, want of food having 
dried up that fource of nourifhment. 
The woman, at whofe houfe they 
lodged, and whom they had for fome 
weeks been unable to pay, after many 
threatenings, at length told them that 
they muft depart the next morning. 
Madame du F— was at this time 
fearcely able to walk acrofs her cham- 
ber, and the ground was covered with 
fnow. They had already exhaufted 
every refource ; they had fold their 
watches, their clothes, to fatisfy the 
cravings of hunger; every mode of 
relief was fled—every avenue of hope 
was clofed—and they determined to 
go with their infant to the fuburbs of 
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the town, and there, feated ona ftone, 
wait with patience for she deliverance 
of death. With what anguifh did 
this unfortunate couple prepare to 
leave their laft miferable retreat! With 
how many bitter tears did they bathe 
that wretched infant, whom they could 
no longer fave from perifhitig ! 

Oh, my dear, my ever loved 
friends! when I recolle& that I am 
not at this moment indulging the me- 
lancholy caft of my own difpofition, 
by painting imaginary diftrefs; when 
I recolle& net only that thefe were 
real fufferings, but that they were 
fuftained by you! my mind is over- 
whelmed with its own fenfations.— 
The paper is blotted by my tears— 
and I can hold my pen no longer, 





Monf. and madame du F— were 
relieved from this extremity of diftrefs 
at a moment fo critical, and by means 
fo unexpected, that it feemed the 
hand of heaven vilibly interpofing in 
behalf of opprefied virtue. Early in 
the morning of that fatal day when 
they were to leave their laft fad thel- 
ter, monf. da F— went out, and, in 
the utmoft diftraction of mind, wan- 
dered throvgh fome of the ftreets in 
the neighbourhood. He was ftopped 
by a gentleman whom he had known 
at Geneva, and who told him that he 
was then in fearch of his lodging, 
having a letter to deliver to him from 
a Genevois clergyman. Monf. du 
F— opened the letter, in which he 
was informed by his friend, that, fear- 
ing he might be involved in difficul- 
ties, he had tranfinitted ten guineas 
to a bankerin London, and intreated 
monf. du F— would accept that {mall 
relief, which was all he could afford, 
as a teftimony of friendfhip. Monf. 
du F— flew to the banker’s, received 
the money as the gift of heaven, and 
then, hattening to his wife and child, 
bade them live a little longer. 

A fhort time after, he obtained a 
fituation, as French ufher, ata {chool; 
and madame du F—, when fhe had 
a little recovered her ftrength, put 
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out her infant to nurfe, and procured 
the place of French teacher at a 
boarding-fchool. ‘They were now en- 
abled to fupport their child, and to 
repay the generous affiftance of their 
kind friend at Geneva. At this pe- 
riod they heard of the death of their 
fon, whom they had left at Caen. 

Monf. and madame du F— pafled 
two years in this fituation, when they 
were again plunged in the deepeft 
diftrefs. A French jeweller was com- 
miffioned by the baron du F—, to go 
to his fon, and propofe to him con- 
ditions of reconciliations. ‘This man 
told monf. du F— that his father was 
juft recovered from a fevere and dan- 

erous illnefs, and that his eldef 
Seeds had lately died. Thete 
things, he faid, had led him to re- 
flec& with fome pain on the feverity 
he had exercifed toward his fon; that 
the feelings of a parent were awaken- 
ed in his bofom; and that if monf. du 
F— would throw himteif at his fa- 
ther’s feet, and a‘ forgivenefs, he 
would not fail to obtain it, and would 
be allowed a pen‘ion, on which he 
might live with his wife in England. 
In confirmation of thefee ailurances, 
this man produced feveral letters which 
he had received from the baron to 
that effeét; who, as a farther proof 
of his fincerity, had given this agent 
700 |. to put into the hands of monf. 
du F—, for the fupport of his wife 
and child during his abfence, The 
agent told him, that he had not been 
able to bring the money to England, 
but would immediately give him three 
draughts upon a merchant of reputa- 
tion in London, with whom he had 
connections in buiinefs; the firf 
draught payable in three months, 
the fecond in fix, and the third in 
nine. . 

Monf. du F—long deliberated upon 
thefe propofals. He knew too well 
the vindictive fpirit of his father, not 
to feel fome dread of putting himfelf 
into his power. But his agent con- 
tinued to give him the moft folemn 
affurances of fafety ; and monf. du F— 
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thought it was not improbable that 
his fiiter’s death might have foftened 
the mind of his father. He reflected 
that his marriage had difappointed 
thofe ambitious hopes of a great alli- 
ance, which his father had fondly in- 
dulged, and to whom he owed at 
Teait the reparation of haflening to 
ymplore his forgivenefs when he was 
willing to beftow it. What alfo 
weighed ftrongly on his mind was 
the contideration that the fum which 
his father had offered to depofit for 
the ufe of his wife, would, in cafe 
any finifter accident fhould befal him, 
afford a {mail provifion for her and 
his infant. 

The refult of thefe deliberations 
was, that monf. du F— determined 
{and who can much blame his want 
of prudence?) he determined to con- 
fide in a father !—to truift in that in- 
finéiive affeStion, which, far from be- 
ing connetted with any peculiar fen- 
fibility of mind, it requires only to 
be a parent to feel—an affection, 
which, not confined to the human 
heart, foftens the ferocioufnefs of the 
tvger, ard fpeaks with a voice that 
is heard amidit the howlings of the 
defert. 

Monf. du F—, after the repeated 
promifes of his father, almoft con- 


upon his mind, as a crime. But, 
left it might be pofible that this agent 
was commifioned to deceive him, he 
endeavoured to melt him into com- 
paffion for his fituation. He went 
to the village where his child was at 
nurfe, and, bringing her fix miles 
in his arms, prefented her to this 
man, telling him, that the fate of that 
poor infant reited upon his integrity. 
The man took the innocent creature 
im his arms, kifled her, and then, 
returning her to her father, renewed 
all his former affurances. Monf. du 
F— liftencd and believed. Alas! 
how dificult is it for a good heart to 
fufpect human nature of crimes which 
make one biufh for the fpecies! How 
hard is it for a mind glowing with 
benevolence, to believe that the bo- 
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fom of another harbours the malignity 
of a demon ! 

Monf. du F— now fixed the time 
for his departure with his father’s 
agent, who was to*accompany him 
to Normandy. Madame du F— faw 
the preparations for his journey with 
anguifh Wilich fhe could ill conceal. 
But fhe felt that the delicacy of her 
fituation forbad her interference. It 
was fhe who had made him_an alien 
from his family, and an exile from 
his country. It was for her, that, 
renouncing rank, fortune, friends, 
and connettions, all that is efteemed 
moit valuable in life, he had fuffered 
the lait extremity of want, and now 
fubmitted to a ftate of drudgery and 
dependance. Would he not have a 
right to reproach her weaknefs, if 
fhe attempted to eppofe his recon- 
ciliation with his father, and exerted 
that influence which fhe poflefled over 
his mind, in order to detain him in a 
fituation fo remote from his former 
expectations ? She was, therefore, fen- 
fible, that the duty, the gratitude fhe 
owed her hufband, now required on 
her part the abfolute facrifice of her 
own feelings: fhe ‘fuffered without 
complaint, and endeavoured to re- 
fign herfelf to the will of heaven. 

The day before his departure, 
monf. du F— went to take leave of 
his little girl. At this moment a dark 
and melancholy prefage feemed ta 
agitate his mind. He prefled the 
child for a lang while to his bofom, 
and bathed it with his tears. The 
nurfe eagerly enquired what was the 
matter, and aflured him that the child 
was perfeciiy well. Monf. du F— 
had no power to reply: he continued 
clafping his infant in his arms, and 
at length, tearing himfelf from her 
in filence, he rufhed out of the houfe. 

Whien the morning of his depar- 
ture came, Madame du F—, addref- 
fing herfelf to his fellow-traveller, 
faid to him, with a voice of fuppli- 
cation, ‘ J entruit you, fir, with my 
hulband, with the father of my poor 
infant, our fole protector and fup- 
port!—Have compaffica on the wi- 
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dow and the orphan!’ The man, 
cafting upon her a gloomy look, gave 
her a cold anfwer, which made her 
foul fhrink within her. When monf. 
du F— got into the Brighthelmftone 
ftage, he was unable to bid her fare- 
well; but when the carriage drove off, 
he put his head out of the window, 
and continued looking after her, while 
the fixed her eyes on him, and might 
have repeated with Imogen, 


I would have broke mine eye-ftrings 5 

Crack’d them, but to look upon him ; till 
the diminution 

Of {pace had pointed him fharp as my 
needle ; 

Nay, followed him, till he had melted from 

The fmallnefs of a gnat to air; and thea— 

Then turn’d mine eye and wept ! 


When the carriage was out of fight, 
fhe jummoned all her ftrength, and 
walked with trembling fteps to the 
fchool where fhe lived as a teacher. 
With much difficulty fhe reached the 
door; but her limbs could fupport 
her no longer, and fhe fell down 
fenfelefs at the threfhold. She was 
carried into the houfe, and reftored 
to life and the fenfations of mifery. 

Monf. du F— arrived’ at his fa- 
ther’s chateau in Normandy, in June 

778, and was received by moni. le 
baron, and all his family, with the 
mott affectionate cordiality. In much 
exultation of mind, he difpatched a 
letter to madame du F—, containing 
this agreeable intelligence; bat his 
letter was far from p:oducing in her 
mind the effect he detived. A deep 
melancholy had feized her thoughts, 
and her foreboding heart refufed to 
fympathife in his joy. Short, indeed, 
Was ‘its duration. He had not been 
many days at the chateau, when he 
perceived, with furprife and contter- 
nation, that his iteps were continually 
watched by two fervants armed with 
fufees. 

His father now fhewed him an ar- 
ret, which, on the fourth of June, 
1776, he had obtained from the par- 
liament of Rouen againf his marriage. 

0 


The baron then ordered his fon to ac- 
company him to his houfe at Rouen, 
whither they went, attended by fe- 
veral fervants. That evening, when 
the attendants withdrew after fupper, 
the baron, entirely throwing off the 
mak of civility and kindneis, which 
he had worn in fuch oppofition to his 
nature, reproached his fon, in terms 
of the utmoft bitternefs, for his pait 
conduct, inveighed againft his mar- 
riage, and, afier having exhaufted 
every expreflion of rage and refent- 

ent, at length iuffered him to re- 
tire to his own apartment. 

There the unhappy monf. du F—, 
abforbed in the moit gloomy reflec- 
tions, lamented in vain that fatal cre- 
dulity which had led him to put him- 
felf intéthe power of his implacable 
father. At the hour of midnight his 
meditations were interrupted by the 
found of feet approaching his cham- 
ber ; and in a few moments the door 
was thrown open, and his father, at- 
tended by a fervant armed, and two 
Officers of juflice, entered the room, 
Refifance and fupplication were alike 
unavailing. Monf.du F—’s papera 
were feized ; a few louis d’ors, which 
conftituted all the money he poffefied, 
were taken from him; and he was 
conduéted, in‘ the dead of night, July 
the 7th, 1778, to St. Yon, a convent 
ufed as a place of confinement near 
Rouen, wiere he was thrawn into a 
dungeon.’ 

A week after, his father entered 
the dungeon. You will perhaps con- 
clude that his hard heart teit at length 
the relentings of a parent. You will 
at leaft fuppofe, that his imagination 
being haunted, and his con‘cience tore 
mented with the image of a fon 
firetched on the floor of this fubter- 
raneous cell, he could fepport the 
idea ro longer, and had haitened to 
give repoie to his own mind by re- 
leafing his captive. Far different 
were the motives of his vifit. He 
confidered that fiich was his fon’s 
attachment to his wife, that, fo long 
as he believed he had left her in pof- 
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feffion of feven hundred pounds, he 
would find comfort from that confi- 
eration, even in the depth of his 
dungeon. His father, therefore, 
haitened to remove an error from 
the mind of his fon, which left the 
meafure of his woes unfilled. Nor 
did he chufe to yield to another, the 
office of infli€ting a pang fharper than 
captivity ; but he him/felf informed 
his fon, that the merchant, who was 
to pay the feven hundred pounds to 
his wife, was declared a bankrupt. 

A fhort time after, the baron du 
F — commenced a fuit at law againft 
that agent of iniquity whom he had 
employed to deceive his fon, and who, 
prattiling a refinement of treachery 
of which the baron was not aware, 
had kept the feven hundred*pounds, 
with which he was entrufted, and 

iven draughts upon a merchant who 
he knew would fail before the time 
of payment. Not being able to pro- 
fecute this affair without a power of 
attorney fiom his fon, the baron ap- 
plied to him for that purpofe. But 
monf. du F—, being firmly refolved 
not to deprive his wife of the chance 
of recovering the money for herfelf 
and her child, could by no intreaties 
or menaces be led to comply. In 
vain his father, who had confented 
to allow him a few books, ordered 
him to be deprived of that refource, 
and that his confinement fhould be 
rendered ftill more rigorous ; he con- 
tinued inflexible. 

Monf, du F— remained in his pri- 
fon without meeting with the fmalleft 
mark of fympathy from any one of 
his family, though his fecond brother, 
moni. de B—, was now eighteen 
years of are; an age at which the 
fordid confiderations of intereft, how 
much foever they may affect our con- 
duct at a more advanced period of 
life, can feldom ftifle thofe warm and 

enerous feelings which feem to be- 
ae to youth. It might have been 


expected that this young man would 

have abhorred the profped of y ofefi- 

ing a fortune wich was the juit in- 
7 


heritance of his brother, and which 
could only be obtained by detaining 
that brother in perpetual captivity. 
Even admitting that his inexorable 
father prohibited his vifiting the pri- 
fon of his brother, his heart fhould 
have told him, that difobedience, in 
this inftance, would have been vir- 
tue: Or, was it not fufficient to re- 
main a paflive fpectator of injuitice, 
without becoming, as he afterwards 
did, the agent of cruelty inflicted on 
a brother? 

Where are the words that can con- 
vey an adequate idea of the fuffer- 
ings of madame du F— during this 
period? ‘Three weeks after her huf- 
band’s departure from England, fhe 
heard the general report of the town 
of Rouen, that the baron du F— had 
obtained a lettre-de-cachet againit 
his fon, and thrown him into prifon. 
This was all fhe heard of her hufband 
for the {pace of two years. Ignorant 
of the place of his confinement, un- 
certain if he ftill lived, perhaps her 
miferies were even more poignant 
than his. In the diimal folitude of 
a prifon, his pains were alleviated b 
the foothing reflection that he fuffered 
for her he loved; while that very 
idea was to her the moft bitter ag- 
gravation of diftrefs. Her days pafled 
in anguifh, which can only be con- 
ceived where it has been felt, and 
her nights were difturbed by the 
gloomy wanderings of fancy. Some- 
times fhe faw him, in her dreams, 
chained to the floor of his dungeon, 
his bofom bathed in blood, and his 
countenance disfigured bydeath. Some- 
times fhe faw him haftening towards 
her, when at the moment that he was 
going to embrace her, they were 
fiercely torn afunder. Madame du 
F— was naturally of a delicate con- 
flitution, and grief of mind reduced 
her to fuch a deplorable ftate of weak- 
nefs, that it was with infinite difficul- 
ty fhe performed the duties of her 
fituation. For herfelf fhe would have 
welcomed death with thankfulnefs; 
but fhe confidered that her child now 
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epended entirely on her labours for 
fupport: and this was a motive fuf- 
ficiently powerful to prompt her to 
the careful prefervation of her own 
life, though it had long become a 
burden. The child was three years 


‘old when her father left England ; 


recollected him perfeétly ; and, when- 
ever her mother went to vifit her, 
ufed to call with eagernefs for her 
papa. ‘The enquiry, in the voice of 
her child, of, « When fhall I fée my 
dear, dear papa?’ was heard by this 
unhappy mother with a degree of 
agony which it were vain indeed to 
defcribe. 

Monf. du F— was repeatedly of- 
fered his liberty, but upon conditions 
which he abhorred. He was required 
for ever ta renounce his wife ; who, 
while fhe remained with her child in 
a diftant country, was to receive from 
his father a fmall penfion, as an equi- 
valent for the pangs of difappointed 
affection, of difgrace and difhonour: 
With the indignation of offended vir- 
tue he fpurned at thefe infulting pro- 
pofitions, and endeavoured to prepare 
his mind for the éndurance of perpe- 
tual captivity: 

Nor can imagination form an idea 
of a fcene more dreadful than his 
prifon, where he perceived with hor- 
for that the greateft number of thofe 
prifoners who had been many years 
in confinement, had an appearance 
of frenzy in their looks, which fhew- 
ed that reafon had been too weak for 
the long ftruggle with calamity, and 
had at laft yielded to defpair. Ina 
cell adjoining monf. du F—’s, was 
an old man who had been confined 
nearly forty years. His grey beard 
hung down to his waift, and, during 
the day, he was chained by his neck 
to the wall. He was never allowed 


to leave his cell, and never {poke ; 
but monf. du F— ufed to hear the 
rattling of his chains. 

The prifoners, a few excepted, 
were generally brought from their 
cells at the hour of noon; and dined 
together. But this gloomy repait was 


ferved in uninterrupted filence. They 
were not fuffered to utter one word, 
and the penalty of tranfgrefling this 
rule was a rigorous confinement of 
feveral weeks. As foon as this com- 
fortlefs meal was finifhed, the pri- 
foners were inftantly obliged to return 
to their dungeons, in which they 
wére locked up till the fame hour 
the following day. Monf. du F—, 
in his damp and melancholy cell, paff- 
ed two winters without fire, and fuf- 
fered fo feverely from cold, that he 
was obliged to wrap himfelf up.in tha 
few clothes which covered his bed. 
Nor was he allowed any light, ex- 
cept that which during the fhort day 
beamed through the fmall grated win- 
dow in the cieling of his dungeon. 

Is it not difficult to believe that 
thefe fufferings were inflicted by a fa- 
ther? A father !—that name which [ 
cannot trace without emotion ; which 
conycys all the ideas of proteétion, of 
fecurity; of tendernefs ;—that dear 
relation, to which, in general, chil- 
dren owe their profperity, their en- 
joyments, and even their virtues !—~« 
Alas, the unhappy monf. du F—- owed. 
riothing to his father, but that life, 
which, from its earlieft period, his 
cruelty had embittered; and which 
he now condemned to languifh im 
miferies that death only could heal. 

A young gentleman, who was con 
fined in a cell on one fide of monf. 
du F—’s, contrived to make a {mall 
hole through the wall; and thefe com- 
panions in misfortune, by placin 
themfelves clofe to the hole, coul 
converfe together in whifpers. But 
the monks were not long in difeover- 
ing this, and effectually deprived them 
of fo great an indulgence, by remov- 
ing them to diftant cells. Thefe unre- 
lenting monks, who perforned with 
fuch fidelity their office of tormenting 
their fellow-creatures, who never re- 
laxed in one articie of perfecution, 
and adhered with fcrupuloas rigour 
to the code of cruelty, were called 
‘ The brothers of the holy Charity.” 
One among them deferved the ap 
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pellation. This good old monk ufed 
to vifit the prifoners by ftealth, and 
endeavour to adminifter comfort to 
their affliction. Often he repeated 
to monf. du F—, My dear brother, 
be comforted ; place your confidence 
in God ; your affiictions will have an 
end. 

Monf. du F—- remained two years 
in prifon without receiving any intel- 
ligence of his wife, on whofe account 
he fuffered the moft diftraéting anxie- 
ty. He had reafon to apprehend that 
her frame, which had already been 
enfeebled by her misfortunes, would 
fink beneath this additional load of 
mifery, and that fhe would perhaps 
be rendered unable to procure that 
little pittance, which might preferve 
herfelf and her child from want. At 
length one of his fellow-prifoners, 
who was going to regain his liberty, 
took charge of a letter to madame 
du F—, and flattered him with the 
hope of finding fome means of tranf- 
mitting to him an anfwer. 

The letter paints fo naturally the 
fiuation of his mind, that I have 
tranflated fome extracts from it. 


« My thoughts,’ fays he, ‘ are un- 
ceafingly occupied about you, and 


my dear little girl. I am for ever 
recalling the blefiled moments when 
I had the happinefs of being near 
you, and at that recollection my tears 
refule to be controuled. How could 
I confent to feparate myfelf from 
what was moft dear to me in the 
world ? No motive lefs powerful than 
shat of feeking your welfare, and that 
of my child, could have determined 
me—and alas! I have not accom- 
plithed this end. I know too well 
that you have never received that 
fum of money which I thought I had 
fecured for you, and for which I rifk- 
ed the firit blefling of life. What 
fills my mind with the greateft hor- 
ror, in the folitude of my prifon, is 
the fear that you are fuffering diffi- 
culties in a foreign country. Here 
Lremain ignorant of your fate, and 
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can only offer to heaven the moft 
ardent vows for your welfare. 

‘ What joy would a letter from you 
give me! but I dare not flatter my- 
{elf with the hope of fuch fweet con- 
folation. All 1 can affure myfelf of 
is, that though feparated, perhaps 
for ever, our fouls are united by the 
moft tender friendfhip and attach- 
ment. Perhaps I may not find it 
poflible to write to you again for a 
long while: but be affured that no 
menaces, no fufferings, no dungeons 
fhall ever fhake my fidelity to you, 
and that I fhall love you to the laft 
hour of my exiftence. I find a con~ 
folation in the reflection that it is for 
you Ifuffer. If Providence ever per~ 
mit us to meet again, that moment 
will efface the-remembrance of all my 
calamities. Live, my deareft wife, 
in that hope. I conjure you preferve 
your life for my fake, and for the fake 
of our dear little girl! Embrace her 
tenderly for me, and defire her alfo to 
embrace you for her poor papa. I 
need not recommend my child to the 
care of fo tendera mother; butI con- 
jure you to infpire her mind with 
the deepeft fenfe of religion. If the 
is born to inherit the misfortunes of 
her father, this will be her beft fource 
of confolation. 

*‘ Whatever offers may be made you 
by my father, I exhort you never 
have the weaknefs to liften to thems 
but preferve your rights, and thofe 
of my dear little girl, which, perhaps, 
may one day be of fome value. If 
you are ftill at Mrs. D—’s boarding~ 
fchool, tell her that I recommend my 
wife and child to her compaffion.— 
But what am I faying ? I am ignorant 
if you are ftill with her, ignorant 
whether the deareft objects of my af- 
feGtion ftill live! But I truft that 
Providence haspreferved you. Adieu! 
May God Almighty blefs you, and 
my child! I never ceafe or gen, | 
him to have pity on the widow an 
the orphan in a land of ftrangers.’ 

{To be concluded in our next.] 
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SELECT PASSAGES FROM SHAKSPEARE. 


NuMBER I. 


7. celebrity of Shakfpeare be- 
ing much increafed by the va- 
rious editions of his works lately pub- 
lifhed (particularly Malone’s) and 
likewife through the reprefentations 
of his moft ftriking fcenes, by the 
capital artifts of Great Britain, ia that 
arduous undertaking of tiie ohakfpeare 
Gallery, a felection of his moit itrik- 
ing paflages will not, we flatter our- 
lelves, prove unentertaining to our 
readers. 

The beauties of this firft of drama- 
tic poets may be compared to gold, 
unfeparated from its drofs ; or, rather, 
to diamonds lying intermixed with a 
much larger number of counterfeits, 
or lefs valuable gems. ‘Thus dif- 
perfed, they blaze upon you, here 
and there, with fuch aftonifhing re- 
fulgence, that you do not regret ha- 
ving been obliged to look over a va- 
riety of lefs pleafing objects, to ob- 
tain a fight of them. 

But though this contraft might give 
them an additional relifh in the efti- 
mation of thofe who have time to pe- 
rufe the whole works of our immor- 
tal bard ; and by fuch, a publication 
of his moft itriking paflages, in the 
following detached manner will pro- 
bably be confidered as needlefs ; yet, 
as there are many, who, from a want 
of jeifure, cannot do this, to fuch, a 
{election of his beauties, from the lefs 
interefting and lefs pleafing parts 
which frequently furround them, may 
not be unacceptable. 

Thofe grand efforts of genius, which 
at once charm and aftonifh mankind, 
being, by this method, placed in one 
point of view, and ready for their 
perufal, many will have an oppor- 
tunity of enjoying a pleafure, which 
the tedioufnefs of a thorough refearch 
may otherwife deter them from at- 
tempting to procure. 

It may be added, that te thofe 
who are converfant with the beauties 
of Shakfpeare ; who can readily com- 


prehend and enjoy the fublimity of 
his language; admire the amazing 
productions of his creative genius; 
follow him into the regions of fancy ; 
tafte the elegance and diverfity of his 
deicriptions ; difcern the tendency of 
his inftructive leffons, and enter into 
the fpirit of every fcene; to fuch, an 
elucidation of thefe fele€ted beauties 
may alfo appear totally unnece‘{ary 5 
but as there are not a few, whofe per- 
ceptive faculticg may not be fo a- 
cute, and who, from the elevation of 
Shakfpeare’s thoughts, and the pecu- 
liarity of his language, may require 
fome little afliftance towar’ attaining 
a perfect knowledge of his works, the 
obfervations annexed to every ex- 
tract, cannot prove unufeful. 


st re 
THE TEMPEST. 


Natural Feelings of Innocence on beholde 
ing a Shipwreck. 


PROSPERO and MIRANDA. 


Mira. If, by your art, my deareft 

father, youhave =| 

Put the wild waters in th's roar, allay thems 

The iky, it feems, would pour down 
ttinking pitch, 

But that the fea, mounting to the welkin’s 
cheek, 

Dafhes the fire out. G, I have fuffer’d 

With thofe that I faw fuffer! a brave vef- 
fel, 

Who had, no doubt, fome noble creatures 
in her, 

Dath'd ail to pieces. O, the cry did knock 

Againtt my very heart! Poor fouls! they 
perifh’d. 

Had I been any God of power, I would 

Have funk the fea within the earth, or ere 

It fhould the good fhip fo have fwallow’d, 
and 

The freighting fouls within her, 


In this pafizge, while the ftorm is 
beautifully defcribed, the effects of it 
are pathetically lamented. It breathes 
the genuine fenfations of a heart ex- 
quifitely fufceptible of compaffion and 

Hz pity. 
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pity. And, as an acquaintance with 
the art, ingratitude, and frailties ‘of 
mankind, is aptto render the mind lefs 
fenfible of their woes ; it comés with 
peculiar efficacy from the lips of the 
— and innocent Miranda, who 
1ad hitherto been excluded from all 
intercourfe with the world. 


RecolleBion emphatically defcribed. 


Profpero. What fee’ft thou elfe 
In the d: irk back-ward and abyfin of time ? 


This fentence, which conveys fo 
juft an idea of time paft, and a retro- 
{peétion of events that have happened 
long ago, is at once expreflive and 
fublime ; and entitles it, though fhort, 
to a place in this fele¢tion. 


Simile applied to an ufurping Favourite. 


Profpe 70. That now he was 
The ivy, which had hid my princely 
trunk, 
And fuck’d my verdure out on’t. 


Profpero, giving his daughter Mi- 
yanda an account of his imprudence 
in yielding up the reins of govern- 
ment to his brother Anthonio, _ 
the confequences of it, makes ufe c 
this fimile ; in the application of which 
Shak{peare fhows the greateft judge- 

ment, and affords in ir, among ‘the 

numberlefs ftrokes of genius with 
which his works abound, no incon- 
fiderable proof of his perfect know- 
ledge of nature. 


Perilous Situation at Sea. 
Prof. They hurried us on board a 
bark ; 

Bore us fome leag: res to Ca; where they 
prepar'd 

A rotten carcafe of 2 boat, not rigged, 

Nor tackle, fail, nor mait; the very rats 

Tadinlively had quit it; there they hojit 
us 

‘Tocrv to the fea that roar'd to us 3 tofigh 

To the winds, whole pity, fighing back 
‘ag rain, 

Dui us but | loving wrong, 


An attention to the minute circum- 
flances of every incident, is a mode 
. I 
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of writing in which our immortal bard 
excels all others ; and which greatly 
conduces to obtain for his mah that 
fuperiority, over thofe of every other 
dramatic writer, they have indifput- 
ably acquired. ‘This tends to intereft 
the paflions, to delight the imagina- 
tion, to conciliate the judgment ; and 
produces that happy effect afcribed by 
Milton to Circe’s and the Syren’s 
fong ; ‘they take the prifoned foul 
and lap it in elyfium,’ It will be 
fearcely needful to particularize the 
beauties of the foregoing paflage in 
this point ; the crazy {tate of the boat; 
the roaring of the fea oppofed to the 
cries of Profpero and his infant daugh- 
ter; ‘the winds doing them loving 
wrong in breathing back their fighs ;” 
are defcriptive and interefting minu- 
tix, which are too obvious to require 
pointing out. 


Fortitude infpired by an Infant. 


Mira. Alack! what trouble 
Was I then to voud 
Prof. O! a cherub 
Thou watt, that did preferve me! Thou 
didtt {imile, 
Infufed with a fortitude from Heaven, 
When T have deck’d the fea with drops 
full {alt ; 
Under my burden groan’d ; which rais’d 
in me 
An undergeing ftomach to bear up 
Againit what fhould enfue. 


The power of innocence and the 
ftrength of " paternal affection are here 
deferibed in the moft pleafing anc 
nervous manner. ‘They are fuppoied 
to have afforded a fupport, in this 
perilous moment, that even the ftrong 
mind of a Profpero, fortified me 
every natural endowment, aided by 
the acquirements of learning and ma- 

ical knowledge, would not other- 
wife have becn equal to. 


Suppofed Powers of a miniftering Spirit, 


PRoOsPERO and ARIEL. 


Aviel. Be't to fly, 
To fwim, to dive ito the fire, to ride 
On the curl’d clouds, 
Prof. 
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Prof. To tread the ooze 
Of the falt deep ; 
To run upon the fharp wind of the north; 
To do me bufinefs in the veins o° the 
earth, : 
When it is bak’d with froft. 
Haft thou, {pirit, 
Perform’d to point the tempeft that I bade 
thee ? 
Ariel. Yo every article. 
I boarded the king’s fhip; now on the 
beak, 
Now in the wafte, the deck, in every 
cabin, 
I flam’d amazement : Sometimes, I'd di- 
vide, 
And burn in many places ; on the top- 
maft, 
The yards, and bolt-fprit, would I flame 
diftinctly, 
Then meet and join: Jove’s lightnings, 
the precurfors 


Frirrat AFFECTION. 


HE affectionate attachment of 

children to their parents; in- 
cluding in it love, reverence, cbedi- 
ence, and relief, are duties prompted 
equally by nature and by gratitude, 
independent of the injunctions of re- 
ligion ; for where fhall we find the 
perfon who hath received from any 
one benefits fo great or fo many, as 
children from their parents ? And it 
may be truly faid, that if perfons are 
undutiful to their parents, they fel- 
dom prove good to any other rela- 
tion. Profane hiftory furnifhes many 
fine examples of this amiable virtue, 
of which the following is a very fingu- 
lar inftance : 

The Roman diétator, T. Manlius, 
having exercifed great cruelty over 
the citizens, was cited at the expira- 
tion of his office to anfwer for his 
conduct. Among other things that 
were laid to his charge, he was accu- 
fed of treating with barbarity one of 
his own fons. Manlius had no other 
caufe of complaint againit this fon 
than kis having an impediment in his 
fpeech. For this reafon he was ba- 
nifhed far from the city, from his home, 
and the company of thofe of his own 
age and fortune, and condemned to 
fervile works. All were highly ex- 
afperated ‘againft fuch inhuman con- 
duct, except the fon buntelf, who, un- 
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/ 
O° the dreadful thunder-clap, more mo- 
mentary 
And fight-out-running were not; the fire 
_ and cracks 
Of fulphurous roaring, the moft mighty 
Neptune 4 
Seem’d to befiege, and make his bold 
waves tremble, 


Yea, his dread trident fhake. | 


No language can convey a more 
perfect idea of the imagined agility 
and power of an a®rial being than 
thefe paflages. ‘Though we know the 
character of Ariel to be merely the 
creation of Shakfpeare’s luxuriant 
imagination, we readily yield our af- 
fent to the fuppofition that fuch a€tions 
may be performed by miniftering {pi- 
rits, upon fuch occafions, and are 
pleated with the deception. 


An Anecdote. 


der the greateft concern that he fhould 
furnifh matter of accufation againft 
his father, refolved upoh a moit ex- 
traordinary method to relieve him. 
One morning, without apprifing any 
body, he came to the city armed with 
a dagger, and went direétly to the 
houfe of the tribune Pomponius, who 
had acculed his father. Pomponius 
was yetin bed. - Young Manlius fent 
up his name, and was immediately ad- 
mitted by the tribune, who did not 
doubt but he was come to difcover to 
him fome new inftances of his father’s 
feverity. But Manlius, as foon as he 
was left alone with the tribune, drew 
out his dagger, and prefented it to his 
breaft ; declaring he would ftab him 
that moment if he did not {wear in the 
form he fhould dictate, « Never to hold 
the affembly of the people for accufing 
his father.’ Pomponius, wno faw the 
dagger glittering at his breait, himielf 
alone without arms, and attacked by 
a robuft young man full af a bold con- 
fidence in his own ftrength, took the 
oath demanded of him; and after- 
wards confefied with a kind of com- 
placency in the thing, and a fincerity 
which fuficiently argued he was not 
forty for what he had done, that it 
was that violence which obliged him 
to defilt from his cefign, 
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THE BRITISH MUSE. 


Ope for the New YEAR. 


By Henry James Pyk&, Eq. 
Poet LAUREAT. 


Ww HEN from the bofom of the mine 
Themagnet firft to light was thrown, 

Fair Commerce hail’d the gift divine, 

And, f{miling, claim’d it for her own. 

* My bark (the faid) this gem fhall guide 

* Thro” paths of occan yet untry'd, 

* While as my daring fons explore 

* Each rude, inhofpitable fhore, 

© *Mid defart fanas and ruthlefs tkies, 

¢ New feats of induftry fhall rife, 

* And Culture wide extend its genial reign, 

* Free as the ambient gale, and boundlefs 

as the main.” 


But Tyranny foon learn’d to feize, 

The art improving Science taught, 

‘The white {ail courts the diftant breeze, 

‘With horror and deftruétion fraught 5 

From the tall maft fell War unfurl'd 

His banners to a new-found world ; 

Oppreffion, arm'd with giant pride, 

And bigot Fury by her fide, 

Dire Defolation bath’d in blood, 

Pale Av’rice and her harpy brood, 

‘To each affrighted fhore in thunder fpoke, 

Atnd bow’'d the wretched race to Slav’ry’s 
won yoke. 


Not fuch the gentler views that urge 

Britannia’s fons to dare the furge ; 

Not fich the gifts her Drake, her Raleigh 
bore 

"Fo the wild inmates of th’ Atlantic fhore, 

Teaching each drear wood’s pathlefs fcene 

The glories of their virgin Queen. 

Nor fuch her later chiefs who try, 

Fmpeil'd by foft Humanity, 

The beift’rous wave, the rugged coaft, 

‘The burning zone, the polar froft, 

‘That climes remote, and regions yet un- 
known, 

May thare a George’s fway, and blefs his 
patriot throne. 


Warm Fancy, kindling with delight, 
Anticipates the lapfe of age, 

And as fhe throws her eagle's fight 
O’er Time's yet undifcover'd page, 
Vaft continents, now dark with fhade, 
She fees in Verdure’s robe array’d, 
Sees o’er each ifland’s feriile fteep 
That frequent ftuds the fouthern deep, 
His fleecy charge the fhepherd lead, 
The harveft wave, the vintage bleed ; 


Sces Commerce fprings of guiltlefs wealth 
explore, 

Where frowns the weftern world on Afia’s 
neighbouring fhore. 


But lo! acrofs the blackening tkies, 

What fwarthy demon wings his flight? 

At once the tranfient iand{cape flies, 

The fplendid vifion fets in night. 

And fee Britannia’s aweful form, 

With breaft undaunted, brave the ftorm : 

Aweful, as when her angry tide 

O’erwhelm’d the aml j Bae pride; 

Aweful, as when the avenging blow 

Sufpending o’er a proftrate foe, 

She {natch’d, in vict*ry’s moment prompt 
to fave, 

Iberia’s finking fons from Calpe’s glow- 


ing wave. 


Ere yet the tempeft’s mingled found 

Burtt dreadful o’er the nations round, 

What angel thape, in beaming radiance 
dight, 

Pours thro’ the fevering clouds celeftial 
light! 

*Tis Peace—before her feraph eye 

The fiends of devaitation fly ; 

Aufpicious round our Monarch’s brow 

She twines her olive’s facred bough ; 

This victory, ihe cries, 1s mine, 

Not torn from War’s terrific fhrine ; 

Mine, the pure trophies of thé wife and 
good, 

Unbought by fcenes of woe, and undefil’d 
with blood. 


ZO STELLA. 


LET. others, Stella, never ceafe 
Of gems and flores of gold to dreams 

In wealth I with not to increafe, 

For ali I afk is your efteem. 
Or if, my Stella, afking more, 

You'd not me too ambitious deem ; 
Then would I only Fame implore, 

To tell the world I’ve your efteem. ~ 


GLEE. 
W RAPT in robe as bright as day, 


Friend{hip link’d me to my fair ; 
But foon its robe it threw away, 
And lo! the winged boy was there ! 
To a NUN. 
LIFT: lovely nun, the downcaft eye, 
And wipe the woful tear away ; 
Unfold thy arms ; forget to figh ; 
And welcome all that’s blithe and gay. 
Say 
Pa 
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Say, mournful maid, what gives thee pain ? 
What makes thee jfigh thus bitterly ? 
Say, lovelieft, muft T break the cham, 
t holds thee in captivity. ? 


melancholy nun, oh! fpeak, 
And tell me what has brought thee here? 
Oh! did fome youth his promife break, 
Some wealthy youth prove infincere ? 


In me the youth thou mayft regain, 
Without his infincerity. 

Oh! bid me, lovelieft, break the chain 
That holds thee in captivity. 


Oh! quit the convent’s ghaftly gloom ; 
Leave, lovely nun, this manfon rude ; 

So tweet a rofe its beauteous bloom 
Should never hide in folitude. 


Come, caged linnet, and regain 
The long loft fweets of liberty. 

Oh! bid me, lovelieft, break the chain 
That holds thee in captivity. 


PROLOGUE, 
To the Wipow of MALABAR. 
Written by W. T. Fitzcerawp, Efq, 
Spoken by Mr. HoLMaNn. 


1% climes remote where Ganges rolls his 
wave, 

At once the Indian’s idol, and his grave ! 

Where fultry funs in ardent minds infute 

The richeft fubje&ts for the Tragic Mufe, 

A cuftom reigns which harrows up the foul, 

And bends e’en Nattire to its ftern con- 
trou] ! 

When Fate cuts fhort the Hindoo’s thread 
of life, 

One tomb ingulphs the Hufband and the 
Wife ; 

The Widow warm in youth muft yield her 
breath, 

And felf-devoted feek her Lord in death t 

In gay attire fhe mounts the aweful pile, 

Nor dares with tears the horrid rites des 
file, 

Her heaving bofom muft reprefs the figh, 

And learn with Stoic apathy to die— 

For fhould fle yield to Nature’s pow'rful 


fway, 
And not with fmiles this Brahmin Law 


obey 5 : 

Should fhe with horror fhun the fcorching 
flame— 

Eternal infamy awaits her name ! 

Driv’n from her CasT fhe wanders on the 
Earth, 

Difown'd ‘by thofe to whom fhe owes her 
birth; 


Life grows a burthen which fhe cannot 
bear ‘ 
And Death the friendly refuge from De- 


{pair ! 
Unhappy race! by double chains confin’d, 
Oppreis’d in body, and enflav'd in mind; 
For ever doom’d fome tyrant to obey, 
The Prieft’s, che Defpot’s, or the Stranger’s 


rey ! 
How bird the natives of this happier land, 
Where Freedom long has made her glo« 
rious ftand ; 
Where neighb’ring kingdoms may with 


envy fee 

The ony great—becaufe the fubjeat"s 
ree} 

A nation fam’d for arts, in arms vs 
nown’d, 

By laws itfelf created only bound ; 

Which boafts what Hittory can feldom 


prove, 
A Prince enthron’d upon his People’s love! 
Would Europe's Sons who vifit Afia’s 
fhore, 
Where plunder’d millions can afford no 
more ! 
To nobler ends dire&t their future aim 
And wipe from India’s Annals Europe’s 


fhame ; 3 
Letthem with Reafon’s power fubdue the 
breatt, 
Inform the erring, and relieve th’ oppreft , 
By laws benign a general blifs impart, 
And found an Empire in the grateful heart{ 
Thefe are purfuits more worthy of their 


care, 
Than reals obtain’d by all devouring wart 


And now our Author bade me plead the 
caufe, 

Of One, whofe proudeft hope is your ape 
plaufe ; : 

On your fupport the trembling Bard de» 
pends, 

You, who to merit prove the conftant 
friends, 


Who love the Mufe’s offspring to fuftaing 
Who judge with candour, and condema 
with pain, : : 


EPILOGUE to the Same. 
Written by R. J. Srarxe, Eq. 
Spoken by Mrs. MaTTOCKs. 


U PON my word, you ufe me very ill,. 
To force me here, — fo much again& 
my will. 
Well, I proteft, “tis nota little hard, 
That I’m to plead the caufe of our young 
bard, 


[ bore 
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I bore no part in this new-fangled play, 

Therefore, in Fortune’s name, what can 

- . [fay?. ' 

Difpatch’d in fo much hatte, from tl 

Green-room, 

To find out, if I can, this Widow's doom! 

‘They tell me; ev’ry winning way to try, 

Torattle, coax, or {cold;—to laugh, or cry; 

Nay, turn a very Proteus, fo I pleafe ye: 

Smile then; come imile, before a panic 

a feize me. 

For your dread anger our fmall realm can 

‘ ke, ’ 

Even your frowns can make its bafis quake ; 

‘The iuperftruéture then comes tumbling 
down, 

And buries fancied fame, and caftle-built 
renown : 

Then helter-{kelter, plumes and pinions fly, 

And biafted laurels ‘mid the ruins lie ; 

While Envy, finiling grim, her vifage 
fhews, 

And fills the world, next morning, with 
the news. 

But how thall I about my arduous tafk, 
If neither you nor I mutt wear a matk ? 
if Truth mutt out, and no kind fimiles ap- 


pear, 
I fhall not like to ttand as Counfel here. 
We've juft been taught, nor was it 
deem’d a wonder, 
That Jove’s decrees are ufher’d in by 
thunder : 
Come then, one Clap, ye mighty powers 
on high! 
I love the pealing thunders of your fky ; 
They augur well, yet hold—it may be 
ds, 
Butthere’s (ome lurking Fiend among you 


S) 
Whofe baleful wrath a hiffing bolt may aim, 
To burn poor me, and blatt our Author's 
fame ; : 
And I’m not like our heroine in fuch hafte 
For fiery trials~ they don’t hit my tafte. 
Hark! in yon box, I hear fome fair- 
ones fay, 
* We really fhould not like to die that 
way, 
* *Tis a bad precedent=let’s damn the 
Play.’ 
Hold, genfle creatures! In thefe-favour’d 
times, 
Mercy prevails, even o’er diftant chmes : 
And makes the human race her fondettcare, 
Whether their race hetav ny, black, or fair. 
Then, fince the age is thus to mercy prone, 
In this Tribunal you cin fix her throne ; 
Break Criticifm’s fhafi, quench Ran- 
cour’s fire, 
Nor a our trembling Author’s Funeral 
yres 
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On the Word Last. 
By Mrs. Moopy. 


‘ What a defolate word is the manofyllablé 
lait !° 
Mifs H. Ms Wiriiams; 


panreut fource of many.a forrow ! 
Sound precluding Hope’s to-morrow ? 
Sad finither of life’s repatt ! 
What fhadows all out joys appear, 
When thou com’ft lagging in the rear, 
And whifpering tell’it thou art the Laft} 


Whate’er is given us from above, 

Bleffings of Friendthip or of Love, 

. Thy baleful thade,doth overcatt ; 

‘The tears that parting cheeks bettrew, 

The broken voice that fobs Adieu, 
Belong to thee, thou cruel Lait! 

Time on his rapid pitiions flies ; 

The world recedes before our eyes, 
And aweful death approaches faft ¢ 

Revolving fans each year proclaim 

The folemn hour that bears thy name, 
Thou dreaded formidable Laft! 


Yet that I may net fhrink from thee, 
Let Virtue keep my bofom free 
From dread of future and of paft : 
Then when my tranfient day is o'er, 
And lite exhaufted yields no more, 
I need not fear thy moment Lait ! 


DAPHNE to EMMA. 


On herintending to leave the Country, and 
refide in the City: 
A®! why from thefe woodlands retire ? 
Why plunge amid folly and noife ? 

Has Emma forgot to admire 

Thee plains and their innocent joys ? 
Ah! will fhe abandon the grove, 

And hatte from her Daphne away! 
Shall the friend, whom the once deign’'d te 

love, 
In vain then folicit her ftay ? 


Can the pleafure, which cities impart, 
Compare with the paftoral plain— 
Where Nature ftill governs the heart; 
And Truth and Simplicity reign ? 
Can Pomp to the bofom give eafe ? 
Can Fafhion our pleatures improve ? 
Can the language ot flattery pleafe, 
Like the language of friendfhipand love? 
And oh, my lov’d Enima! beware— 
Nor tempt the bate arts of undoers ; 
Too furely they {pread out the fnare, 
For bofoms fo artlefs as yours. 
Shall Maria’s fad fate be in vain ? . 
Shall we practife the faults we deplore? 
She tco would depart from the plam— 
But the never kuew happinefs more. 
DELIA 
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Dexia to her wounded Dove. 
Written at the Requeit of a young Lapy. 
By A. BIcKNELL. 


G ENTLES T of the feather’d tribe ! 
Trueft emblem of true love ! 

How fhall I the pain defcribe 

T feel for thee, my pretty Dove. 


Why did I, while thou rov'd at large, 
One moment turn my eyes away; 
And, carelefs, leave my lovely.charge 
To wanton pufs an eafy prey ? 


But punifh’d juftly in thy fimart ; 
Thy painful pantings, limping pace, 


THE THEATRE. 


ON Saturday, January 1, a new Opera, 
called The StEGE of BELGRaDE, 
by Mr. Cobb, was performed, for the 
firft time, at Drury-lane Theatre. The 


charaéters were reprefented as follows : 


The Serafkier, Mr. Kelly; colonel 
Cohenberg, Mr. Palmer; Krohnfeldt, 
Mr. R. Palmer; Ifmael, Mr. Fox; 
Yufeph, Mr. Suett; Leopold, Mr. Ban- 
nifter, jun. Peter, Mr. Dignum; Anfelm, 


. Mr. Cook; Michael, Mr. Hollingfworth; 


Soldier, Mr. Dubois: Catharine, Mrs. 
Crouch; Fatima, Mifs Hagley; Lilla, 
Signora Storace; Ghita, Mrs. Bland. 
This opera confifts of a principal and 
an under plot. ‘The former is as Sillows 
The Serafkier, whois conpnander in chief 
of the Turkifh troops defending Belgrade, 
has, by a fcouting party, got into his 
power the wife of colonel Cohenberg, an 
officer of the Auftrian army then laying 
fiege to the town; and being much ena- 
moured with her, though ignorant of her 
quality, he places her in his feraglio, to 
which an old convent is converted, being 
fituated near the Turkifh encampment, 
where he folicits her love, though in vain. 
Cohenberg, diftraéted at the lofs of his 
wife, to whom he had been but a fhort 
time contra&ted, reYolves on a hazardous 
attempt to gain her freedom; for which 
purpofe he boldly enters the Turkish camp, 
and is brought into the pretence of the 
Seratkier, to whom_he pretends to have 
brought letters, purporting that Cohenberg 
was difaffeSted to the Auftrians, and 
would on certain conditions defert their 
caufe, By this artifice he gains a fight of 
his beloved Catharine, diicovers himfelf 
to her, unobferved by the Serafkier ; but, 
attempting to deliver a letter to her pri- 
vately, one of the attendants feizes and 


Convey fuch anguith to my heart, 
As thy cure only can efface. 


How oft, with rapturous delight, 
Thy gloffy plumage did I view ! 
Or, when thou didit not blefs my fight, . 
Sit, lift’ning to thy plaintive coo. 


While, now, alas! oh, fad reverfe ! 
I hear thy pleafing notes no more, 
But fit, and in this mournful verfe, 
My pretty wounded bird deplore. 


Henceforth, from ev'ry harm fecure, 
Upon my bofom fhalt thou lie ; 

There, my warm heart fhall aid thy cures 
And hand fhall ev’ry want fupply. 





delivers it to the Serafkier, by which Coe 
henberg is betrayed. He is immediately 
feized, chained, and thrown into a dun- 
geon, and Catharine is again fecured in 
the feraglio. The Serafkier having beep 
fruftrated in a defign he had upon a fe- 
male peafant named Lilla, returns to the 
fort where Coheniberg is confined, wha, 
with his wife, is brought before him. He 
attempts to win him over to the Serafkier’s 
party, by offers of wealth, power, and the 
reftoration of his adored Catharine ; who, 
rather than her hufband fhould ftain his 
honour, exhorts him to fuffer all tortures 
which cruelty could infliét, and not to 
defert his country and his emperor, which 
determines him to perfift in his duty to his 
fovereien. His wife is torn from him, he 
is given into the hands of mutes, who 
prepare the bow-ftring to ftrangle him. 
While he is in this critical fituation, offer- 
ing up to heaven his prayers for the pro- 
tection of his wife, an alarm it heard of 
the fort being attacked, which draws off 
the attention of the Serafkier ; Cohenberg 


ftruggles and releafes himfelf from the exe- 


cutioners; anda {word being put into his 
hand by-his friend Anfelm, who, with a 
party of Auftrians, had fcaled the walls of 
the fort, attacks the Seraikier; the Turks 
are defeated, and the fort is taken. The 
Seratkier efcapes, having feized Catharine, 
bears her away, and Cohenberg haites im 
purfuit of them. Catharine fall remain- 
ing in the hands of the Seratkier, who had 
taken refuge in the town, determines Cé- 
henberg to haften the general attack ; the 
town is ftormed and taken, and Catharine 

is reftored to the arms cf her hufband. 
The under plot lies chiefly in a village 
near Belgrade, and under the ‘Turkith go- 
vernment ;—L,illa, being beloved by, arid 
loving 
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loving a ruftic, narted Leopold, but 
thwarted in her inclinacions by her brother 
Peter, who defigns her fer the wife of 
Yufeph, aknavith magiftrate, to avoid him, 
takes a lover’s leap out of the window of her 
apartment, where Peter had confined her. 
Leopold, coming in fearch of her, difco- 
vers, by her veil being hung at thewindow, 
that fhe muft have efcaped that way, fol- 
lows herexamp!e. During a diipute be- 
tween him and Peter, Yufeph enters with 
officers, feizes Leopold, and conveys him 
to the prefence of the Scrafkier, who, hav- 
ing heard the caufe of contention, and 
wifhing to conciliate the minds of the pea- 
fantry, of whom Leopold is at the head, 
decrees that Yufeph fhall refign his claim 
in Lillato Leopold. ‘The Serafkier, being 
ftruck with the beauty of Lilla, pays a vilit 
to her cottage in difguife, which creates a 
jealous error between the ruftic lovers, 
whofe marriage had been celebrated; a 
tkirmith enfues, and Lilla is borne away 
to the Seraikier’s tent. The peafantry 
immediately defert the Turks, and join 
the Aufirians ; Catharine and Lilla efcape 
from the Scrafkiér’s tent, and an attack of 
the town takes place; the Auftrians are 
witorious, and the Jovers are again united. 
The Siege of Belgrade is a very pleafing 
vehicle for the mutic, which in a medern 
opera is al] that is expected from the poet. 


The folicwing is a Specimen of the 
SONGS. 


Arr—Mr. Cook. 
The fapling oak loft in the dell 
Where tangled brakes its beauty fpoil, 
And every infant fhoot repel, 
Droops hopelefs o’er the exhaufted foil. 
Ait length the woodman clears around 
Wocere’er the noxious thickets fpread ; 
Ané¢ high from the reviving ground, 
The foreft’s.:monarch lifis his head. 
Airn—Mrs. Croucu. 
My plaint in no one pity moves, 
Save Echo, who in plaint replies : 
Like me, depriv’d of him the loves, 
With fympathy the counts my fighs. 
Pleas’d with the firain, the haplefs maid 
Repeats the unavailing moan ; 
And while the jends her soothing aid, 


- Laments my furrows and her own. 


Air—Signora Srorace. 
What can mean that thoughtful frewn ; 
Why thofe eyes to earth cat down; - 
‘Tell me whet amifs they fee : 
Let them kindly look on me. 
oe La ra lal la!—Dancing. 
A 


What then would my deareft have ? 
Came, indeed I will be grave, 
And with melancholy face 
Calmly hear the piteous cafe. 
La ra lal la !—Dancing. 


Air—Mrs. Croucn#. 


No more I heave the heartfelt figh ; 
No more I drop the briny tear, 
Hope's promis’d hour of biifs is netr. 
Yet dangers furrounding, 
My vale confounding, 


Ah whither fhall I fly ! 
Arr—Mrs. BLAND. 


Love they call a gentle paffion, 
Boaft its: powee to calm the breait ; 

I prefer the jealous fafhion ; 
Sweets when dafh’d with four are beft, 
While the ever-cooing doves 
In fond nonfenfe tell their loves ; 
Scarce exiiting, nought defiring ; 

Cloyd with blifs, as well they may, 
They with langour half expiring 

Doze their ttupid lives away. 





On Wednefday, January 12, was per- 
formed at Covent-garden Theatre, a tra- 
gedy, called The Wipow of Maxasar, 
which has beeu repeatedly performed at 
Mrs. Crefpigny’s private Theatre. The 
principal characters were, 

Raymond, Mr. Farren; Officer, Mr. 
Evatt; firft Bramin, Mr. Harley ; fecond 
Bramin, Mr. Holman: Indamora, Mifs 
Brunton ; Fatima, Mrs. Rock. 

The fable of this piece is extremely fim- 
ple. It is founded on the well-known 
cuftem, pectiliar to fome parts of Indis, 
of women devoting themfelves to the 
flames in honour of their deceafed huf= 
bands. - To this ordeal Indamora, the 
Malabar widow, is condemned by the law 
of the country ; but entertaining a pafhion 
for Raymond, a Britifh officer, fhe very 
naturally feels the ftrongeft relu€tance td 
the facrifice. - After a variety of conflicts, 
which excite a confiderable degree of in+ 
tereft, the widow, at the moment fhe 
afcends the funcral pile, is happily refcued 
by a band of Britith foldiers, and united 
to Raymond. 

The Widow of Malabar, is the pro- 
du&ion of Miis Starke, whofe father was 
formerly the governor of the country where 
the fcene of the tragedy lies ; of courte, 
the cxfume of the piece is preferved with 
greattruth. The preceffion is extremely 
magnificent, and affords a very ftriking 
picture of oriental manners. 
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The Spercu of Georce WasuincrTon, Ef; Prefident of the 
United States of America, to both Houjes of Congrefs, on Wednefday 


December 8, 1790. 


© Fellow Citizens of the Senate, and 
Houfe of Reprefentatives, 


J N meeting you again, I feel much fa- 

tisfaétion in being able to repeat my 
congratulations on the favourable prof- 
pects which continue to diftinguifh our 
public affairs. The abundant fruits of 
another year have bleffed our country with 
plenty, and with the means of flourifhing 
commerce. The progrefs of public cre- 
dit is witnefled by a confiderable rife of 
American ftock abroad, as well as at 
home; and the revenues allotted for this 


and other national purpofes, have been - 


roduétive beyond the calculation by which 
they were regulated. This latter circum- 
fiance is the more pleafing, as it is’ not 
only a proof of the fertility of our refources, 
but as it affures us of a further increafe of 
the national refpectability and credit ; and 
let me add, as it bears an honourable tef- 
timony to the patriotifm and integrity of 
the marine part of our citizens. The 
punctuality of the former in difcharging 
their engagements, has been exemplary. 

‘ In conforming to the powers vefted in 
me by aéts of the laft feffion, a loan of 
4,000,000 of florins, towards which fome 
provilional meafures had previoufly taken 
place, has been completed in Holland. As 
well the celerity with which it has been 
filled, as the nature of the terms (confider- 
ing the more than ordinary demand for 
borrowing, created by the fituation of 
Europe) give a reafonable hope that the 
further execution of thofe powers may 
proceed with advantage and fuccefs. The 
fecretary of the treafury has my directions 
to communicate fuch further particulars as 
may be requifite for more precife informa- 
tion. 

‘Since your laft fiffions, I have re- 
ceived communication, by which it ap- 
pears, that the diftrict of Kentucky, at 
prefent a part of Virginia, has concurred 
In certain propofitions contained in a law 
of that ftate, in confequence of which the 
ditri& is to become a diftinét member of 
the union ; in cafe the requisite fanction 
of congreis be added. For this fanGion 
application is now made. I fhall caufe 
the papers on this very important tran{ac- 
tion to be laid before you. ‘Lhe hiberal ry 
aad harmony with which it has been cone 


du&ted, will be found to do great honour 
to both the parties ; and the {fentiments of 
warm attachment to the union and its pre- 
fent government, exprefled by our fellow. 
citizens of Kentucky, cannot fail to add 
an affectionate concern for their particular 
welfare, to the great national impreffions 
under which you will decide on the cafe 
fubmitted to you. 

© It has been heretofore known to con« 
grefs, that frequent incurfions have been 
made on our frontier fettlements by cer- 
tain banditti of Indians, from the north- 
weft fide of the Ohio. Thefe, with fome 
of the tribes dwelling on-and near the 
Wabafh, have of late been particularly 
aétive in their depredations ; and, being 
emboldened by the impunity of their crimes, 
and aided by fuch part of the neighbour= 
ing tribes as could be feduced to join ir 
their hoftilities, or afford them a retreat 
for their prifoners and plunder, they have, 
inftead a liftening to the humane invita- 
tions and overtures made on the part of 
the United States, renewed their violence 
with frefh alacrity and greater effect. ‘The 
lives of a number of valuable citizens have 
thus been facrificed, and fome of theng 
under circumftances peculiarly fhocking, 
whilft others have been carried into a de- 
plorable captivity. 

‘ Thefe aggravated provocations ren= 
dered it effential to the fafety of the weit- 
ern fettlements, that the aggreffors thould 
be made fenfible that the government of 
the Union is not lefs capable of punifhing 
their crimes, than it is difpofed to refpett 
their rights and reward their attachments. 
As this obje& could not be effe&ted by 
defenfive meafures, it became neceflary ta 
put in force the a& which empowers the 
prefident to call out the militia for the pro- 
tection ef the frontiers: and I have ac- 
cordingly authorifed an expedition, in 
which the regular troops in that quarter 
are combined with fuch drafts of militia 
as were deemed fuflicient. The event of 
the meafure is yet unknowntome. The 
fecretary at war is dire€ted to lay before 
you a ftatement of the information on 
which it is founded, as well as an eftimate 
of the expence with which it will be ate 
tended. 

‘ The difturbed fituation of Europe, 
and particularly dhe critical pofture of the 

Iz great 
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great maritime powers, while it cught to 
make us more thankful for the general 
peace and fecurity enjoyed by the United 
States, reminds us at the fame time of the 
circumfpection with which it becomes us 
to preferve thefe bleflings. It requires 
alfo that we fhould not overlook the ten- 
dency of a war, and even of preparations 
for a war among the nations moft con- 
éerned m attive commerce with this coun- 
try, to abridge the means, and thereby 
at leaft enhance the price of tran{porting 
its valuable productions to their proper 
markets. I recommend it to your ferious 
rcfle&ticns, how far and in what mode it 
may be expedient to guard againft embar- 
rafiments from thefe contingencies, by fuch 
encouragements to our own navigation as 
will render our commerce and agriculture 
fefs dependant on foreign bottoms, which 
may fail us in the very moments moft in- 
terefting to both thefe great objects. Our 
fifheries and the tran{portation of our own 
produce, offer us abundant means for 
guarding ourfelves againft this evil. 

¢ Your attention feems to be not lefS 
due to that particular branch of our trade 
which belongs to the hi:diterranean. So 
many circumftances unite in rendering the 

refent ftate of it diftrefsful to us, that 
vou will not think any deliberations mif- 
apleyes which may lead to its relief and 
protection. 

* The laws you have already paffed for 
the eftablifhment of a judiciary fyftem, 
fave opened the doors of juftice to all def- 
criptions of perfons. You will confider 
in your wifdom, whether improvements 
in that fyitem may yet be made, and par- 
ticularly whether an uniform proceis of 
execution on fentences ifuing from the 
federal courts, be not defirable through 
all the States. 

‘ The patronage cf our commerce, of 
our merchants and-feamen, has called for 
the appointment of confuls in foreign coun- 
tries. It fcems expedient to regulate by 
law, the exercife of that juritdigtion and 
thofe fun&tions which are pernrtted them, 
either by exprefs convention, or by a 
friendly indulgence in the places of their 
refidence. The confular convention too, 
with his moft chriftian majeily, has itipu- 
lated, in certain cates, the aid of the na- 
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tional authority to his confuls e@ablifhed 
here. Some leyiflative provifion is requi- 
fite to carry thefe ilipulations in full effect. 
© The eitablithment of the militia, of a 
mint, of ftandards of weights and mea- 
fures, of the poft-office and poft-roads, 
are fubje&ts which, I prefume, you will 
refume of courfe, and which are abun- 
dantly urged by their own importance. 


* Gentlemen of the Houfe of Reprefen- 
tatives, 


The fufficiency of the revenues you 
have eftabliihed for the objects to which 
they are appropriated, leaves no doubt that 
the refiduary provifions will be commen- 
furate to the other obje&s for which the 
public faith ftands now pledged. Allow 
me moreover to hope, that it will bea fa- 
vourite policy with you, not merely to 
fecure a payment of the intereft of the debt 
funded, but as far and as faft as-the grow 
ing refources of the country will permit, 
to exonerate it of the principal itfelf. The 
appropriation you have made of the weftern 
lands explain your difpofitions on this fub- 
je€t, and I am perfuaded the fooner that 
valuable fund can be made to contribute, 
along with other means, to the actual re- 
duétion of the public debt, the more fa- 
lutary will the meafure be to every public 
intereft, as well as be more fatisfactory to 
our conftituents. 


* Gentlemen of the Senate, and Houfe 
of Reprcientatives, 


In perufing the various and weighty 
bufine!s of the prefent feffion,. I indulge 
the fulleft perfuafion that your confulta- 
tions will be equally marked with wifdom, 
and animated by the love of your country. 
In whatever belongs to my dnty, yow 
fhall have the co-operation which an un- 
diminifhed zeal for its welfare can in- 
fpire. It will be happy for us both, and 
our bet reward, if [ a fuccefstul ad- 
miniftration of cur refpeétive truits, we 
can make the eftablifhed government more 
and more inftrumental in promoting the 
good of our fellow-citizens, and more and 
more the obje&t of their attachment and 
eonfidence. Signed) 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, 

United States, Dec. 8, 1790. 


Proceepines of the Firj? Session of the Seventeenth Parliament of 
Great Britain, continued from Voiume LXXXVII, page 327. 


ON Friday, Dec. 17, the order of the 
day, * That the houle refolve itielf into a 
committee, to take ime conlideration the 


ftate in which the impeachment of Mr. 
Haitings was left at the diffolution of the 
lat parliament,” being read, Mr. Burke 

moved, 
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That the fpeaker leave the 


rnoved, 
chair. 
Mr. Battard oppofed the motion. He had 
no doubt of the right of the houfe to pro- 
ceed in the impeachment, notwithftanding 
the diffolution. But this was an abftraét 
queftion, the difcuffion of which, as fuch, 
he was againft; and, to the continuance 
of their proceedings againft Mr. Haftings 
he ftrongly objeéted, on other grounds. 
The preient parliament would de well to 
guard againit the contradi&ions entered 
by the former on their journals, in confe- 
uence of the prefent impeachment. India, 
de the purpoie of impeaching Mr. Haf- 
tings, kad been reprefented as a defert, 
and governed by a ruinous and corrupt 
fyftem ; but for another purpofe, he found, 
en the fame journals, India reprefented in 
the moft flouriflring ftate. In the lat par- 
liament he was one of thofe who had voted 
the charges againft Mr. Haftings; but he 
had voted them upon the fuppoiition that 
Mr. Hattings’ fyftem was to he done away ; 
mitead of which, the board of controul 
had fantioned that fyiftem, and had con- 
firmed all the meafures of Mr. Haftings ; 
and for that reafon he retracted the opinion 
he had before held of his criminality. 
The profecution of Mr. Haftings had been 
carried on in contradiction to the principles 
of the conftitution ; for it was the right of 
an Englifhman not to have exceflive fines 
impofed upon him ; and to have the fpeedy 
means, upon a profecution, of acquittal, 
er condemnation. Both thefe principles 
had been grofsly violated : a man had been 
put on his trial for twenty-one charges : 
in three years, one-feventh part cf thofe 
charges were gone through; it would 
therefore be tweaty-one years, fuppofing 
the houfe fhouid go on with the impeach- 
ment, before they could make good the 
charges to the lords, and allowing the 
fame time for the defence, the trial would 
continue forty-twe years; after which, 
probably, the commons wou'd make a re- 
ply of a few years more, and the lords 
conclude by giving judgment. He beg- 
ged gentlemen to confider the foclings of 
the mind of a man held up by that Houle 
to public execration, as the greateit villain 
onearth, without the profpect of clearing 
himfelf; and this would be the cafe by 
continuing the impeachment ia the man- 
mer it had been continued, and which 
could not hut operate as a moft cruel and 
unheard-of torture. He concluded, by 
moving the coniideration of the impeach- 
nent that day fix months. 
Col. M‘Leod, although he allowed that 
aa unyeachment did not abate by a diifo- 
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lution, feconded this motion. He ftated, 
from actual knowledge, the general opi- 
nion entertained of Mr. Iaftings in India; 
affuring the houfe, that he fpoke from no 
partiality for Mr. Haftings, being wholly 
unacquainted with him, having received 
no favour from him, nor having ever fen 
him until, as a criminal, at the bar of 
that houfe : he {poke merely in defence of 
injured worth and innocence. When in 
India, he had converted with many of the 
native princes, generals, and every other 
clafs of people in that country, who were 
unanimots in admitting, that thé name of 
Haftings has added honour and f{plendour 
to the name of Britain: among others, 
he had fat up many nights with Tippoo 
Sultan, who was a very wife and inquifi- 
tive prince, and he had always confidered 
Mr. Haftings as one of his moft fatal 
enemies, and as great 2 man as ever caine 
from Europe. He had travelled over 
more of India than any man in this king~ 
dom, and the refult of his obfervations 
was, that the country over which Mr. 
Hattings had had the greateft influence, 
was in the greateft prof{perity: that ever 
which he had a Iefs degree of influence 
was, in an equal degree, lefs protperous ; 
and that over which he had no influence, 
had no profperity. The fyftem laid dawn 
by Mr. Haitings was wiiely perfevered in 
by earl Cornwallis. He concluded with 
a few obfervations on the merit of Mr. 
Hattings, in having faved a confiderable 
part of the empire, while others at home 
were casrying on an expenfive and ruinous 
war. 

The chancellor of the exchequer and 
Mr. Fox infitted that the merits or de- 
merits of Mr. Haftings had nothing to do 
with the queftion before the houfe; that 
the right of the commons to impeach, 
ought to be declared; that the quettions 
ought not to be blended together; and 
that by the houfe going into a committee, 
gentlemen would be ftill at liberty to object 
to the right being exercifed mm the preient 
cafe. 

After a few obfervations from fome o- 
ther gentlemen, the motion was put, and 
negatived without a divifion. 

The houfe then refclved itfelf into a 
committee; when Mr. Burke rofe, and, 
alluding to what had fallen from col. 
M<‘Leod, he {aid, that the houfe of com- 
mons were not to be euided in its delibe- 
rations by an Arabian night's entertain~ 
ment, or 2 modern midnight conver{a- 
tion, nor were they to found their opiaion 
ef the merits of Mr. Hatiings on the con- 
ceptions of aman Ja very Lamane as Tip- 
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Saib. He then procceded to ftate the 
important privileges of the houfe, and par- 
ticularly that of impeachment. He faid, 
he fhould only propoie the adoption of a 

rinciple admitted for sco yeurs. The 
Fouts of commons was nota judicial body, 
an ecclefiaftical body, or an exetutive 
body, but it had a delegated truft from the 
people.to watch over every thing; and 
thould it once divcit icelf of that power, it 
would no longer be a guardian of the con- 
ftitution. He therefore moved, * That it 
appears to this committee, that an unpeach- 
ment by.the houfe of commens, m the 
name of al] the commons of England, a- 
gainit Warren Haitings, ef. late governor 
general of Bengzl, is now pending.” 

Mr. Erfkine confidered this to be a 
gueftion refting on precedents, and, as 
fuch, not to be precipitately decided upon ; 
the dignity of the houfe could not be in- 
jured by deliberation. He afferted, that 
from the Norman conqueft to the prefent 
time, no trial (with but a tingle excep- 
tion) begun in one parliament, had been 
contnued in another. He quoted Hale’s 
Reports in fupport of his opinion, and 
remarked upon the impeachment of lord 
Petre, Bellafis, &c. in 1678, which was 
the exception he alluded to, but which be- 
ing a folitary deviation from the cuftom of 
parliament, and rather having been pufhed 
on by the violence of the times, than from 
what was the law of parliament, or the 
jaw of the land; fiich precedent he did not 
think it would be wife to follow. Mr. 
Erfkine was here taken tuddenly il, and 
could proceed no further. 

Mr. Addington (the fpeaker) faid, the 
tight of impeachment was an honour to 
that houfé, and a fafeguard to the people. 
The feeds of this principle were to be traced 
fo far back as the reign of Edw, III, and 
from that time they had been gathering 
itrength until they werearrived tomaturity. 
He argued the precedent of 1678, which 
he iaid was not made in confequence of the 
rage of party, but that it was founded on 
the writs of error in 1673, betore the im- 
peachment could have been thought of a- 
gainft the lords, and could not by any 
means be weakened. He ftated alfo the 
impeachments of lords Stafford and Dan- 
by, who were brought to their trials after 
two parliaments had becn diffolved. He 
was clearly and decidedly of opinion that 
an impeachment did not abate with a dif- 
folution. 

After fome other gentlemen had fpoken, 
the chancellor of the exchequer moved, 
© That, as it was now late, the chairman 


fhould report progrefs, and afk leave to 
fit again.’ —T his was agreed to. . 

On Monday Dec. 20, on the fecond 
reading of the bill for laying an additional 
duty of three-pence a bufhel on malt, Mr. 
Huiley, Mr. Martin, Mr. Powys, Mr. 
Drake, jun. Mr. Peele, Mr. Vyner, Mr. 
Coke, fir Edward Knatchbull, fir Thomas 
Charles Bunbury, Mr. Courtenay, Mr. 
Baker, Mr. Fox, Mr. Baftard, Mr. 
Pulteney, Mr. Pelham, Mr. Plomer, and 
Mr. Sheridan, feverally {poke againft the 
tax, as affecting the private breweries, and 
oppreflive to the poor, by driving them to 
the alehoufes, &c. Mr. Sheridan, there- 
fore, nioved, that the fecond reading of 
the bill be put off to the 7th of February. 
—On the other hand, Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Rofe aflerted, that the tax could not be 
oppretiive to the peor, fince it would not 
amount to more than one farthing a gallon 
on the ttrongeft beer that could be brewed, 
and one-third of a farthing on fmall beer. 
The motion was likewife oppofed by Mr. 
Le Mefurier ; and the queftion being put, 
there appeared for the fecond reading 1265 
againt it gi—miaiority 35. 

On Tuefday, the houfe, in a commit- 
tee, went through the additional malt duty 
bill, which was to take effect from the 5th 
day of January, and to be levied on malt 
in hand from the fame time. The chan- 
cellor of the exchequer propofed a claufe, 
which was agxeed to, limiting the dura- 
tion of the tax to the payment of the firft 
800,000l. of the capital of the armament 
expence. 

The houfe next went through the fpirit 
duty bill; the duty on Britifh ipirits to be 
taken from the 5th day of January, and 
the duty on rum and brandy imported, 
and under bond, from Tuefday next, the 
2&th of December. A claufe for limiting 
the duration of this tax to the fame time 
with the malt tax, was prefented by the 
chancellor of the exchequer, and agreed 
to. 

The houfe then went through the bill 
for the affefled taxes, after a fhort conver- 
fation, in which the retrofpect was objected 
to, of afieffing for half a year’s duty on 
the sth of April 1790. 

Mr. Baker moved as an amendment to 
leave out the word ¢ half,’ for the purpofe 
of inferting the werds ‘one quarter of,” 
which was negattved without a divifion. 

The chanctiior of the exchequer moved 
a claufe, limiting the duration of this tax 
to the payment uf 1,832,000l. of the capi- 
tal of the armament expenditure, which 
was agreed tu, 
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sefley vofe, to make a motion 
for the produ¢tion of copies or extracts of 
the correfpondence between the rajah of 
Travancore in the Eaft Indies, and the 
governments of Bengal and Madras, re- 
lative to the rajah’s purchafe of the fort of 
Cranganore from the Dutch, and alfo for 
the correfpondence between fir Archibald 
Campbell and the rajah, relative to the faid 
purchafe. This purchafe, he ftated, was 
the caufe of the fituation of our affairs in 
India, as alluded to in his majefty’s fpeech ; 
for the fort belonged to Tippoo Sultan, 
and it was on this account he had attack- 
ed the rajah, whom, as our ally, it had 
been thought expedient to fupport. He 
deprecated an unjuft war in fupport of an 
ally, even againft fuch a tyrant as Tippoo 
Saib. It was not our buiinefs to extirpate 
him, inhuman and mercilefs as he was, 
but to preferve a proper balance between 
the native powers of India, which were 
Tippoo himfelf, as king of Myfore, on 
the one hand, and the Nizam of the De- 
can and the Mahratias on the other.— The 
motion, which was feconded by Mr. 
Francis, was agreed to, after fome obfer- 
vations principaily from Mr. Dundas, 
who vindicated the traniaétion alluded to, 
by ftating the right of the Dutch to the 
fort in queftion. He likewife urged the 
neceflity of fupporting our own honour, 
by fupporting our ally, and vigoroufly 
repelling the attack of the ambitious Tip- 





00. 

P On Wednefilay Dec. 22, Mr. Popham 
brought in a bill for regulating the poor, 
which was read a firft time, and ordered 
to be printed. The above bill, among 
other claufes, enagts, That no overfeer 
fhall be appointed, except in certain cafes, 
who fhall not have an eftate in the parifh. 

The report of the malt duty bill being 
brought up, Mr. Powys contended, that 
the bill was: oppreflive, impolitic, unpro- 
duétive, and injurious to the morals of the 
jower order of the people; for theft rea- 
fons, he was again? the bill, and moved, 
* That the receiving of the report be defer- 
ted till this dav fix montis.” - 

Lord Sheffield feconded the motion, and 
was warmly fupported by Mr. Drake, 
jun. On a divilion, however, the numbers 
were, againft the motion 122, for it 92, 
majority 30. is 

The houfe again refolved itfelf into a 
committee on the impeachment of Mr. 

fattings, when Mr. Erikine refumed his 
peech, in which, on a former day, he 
© had been interrupted by illnefs. A- 
mong other precedents, he ieferred to that 


- 


on 


of 1678, when, by a refolution of parlia- 
ment, it was enaéted, that impeachments 
fhould not conclude with a diffolution of 
parliament; but, by an order of 1685, 
that refolution was reverfed ; if, therefore, 
the houfe wifhed to follow the precedents, 
they would attend to that precedent of 
1685, as being the lateit; he then went 
over a variety of other precedents, and 
mentioned the cafes of lord Stafford, lord 
Danby, and other lords, to prove that his 
Opinions were conftitutional. He next 
ftated to the houfe the peculiar ftuation of 
Mr. Haftings: fince the commencement 
of the trial, not lefs than 39 of his accufers 
have been called upto the houfe of lords, 
where they would not {fit as his judges, 
befide the fixteen new peers, who have 
been returned for Scotland. This very 
cafe alone ought to have great weight with 
the houfe, and convince them of the in- 
juftice of refuming the impeachment. 

The chancellor of the exchequer con- 
fidered the queftion to be, Whether im- 
peachments were or were not a part of the 
powers and privileges of that houfe ? The 
power he fhould ever contend for, as the 
guardian of the bleffings we were now in 
the enjoyment of. Hie faid, if there fhould 
appear, as there did to him, principles pa- 
ramount to all precedents, it would not be 
too much for him to fay, that we ought 
immediately to adopt the motion. In 
carly times, there were many inftances of 
penal preceedings being continued from 
parliament to parliament, and he queted 
that of the duke of Suffolk in the reign of 
Henry the jixth. He then entered into 
the ftatement of modern precedents, and 
quoted that cf tir W. Scroggs, who was 
impeached in one parliament, and proceed - 
ed againft in salen He tcok a review 
of the precedents offered in oppofition to 
the motion; and argued different con- 
clufions. He had no doubt of the prece- 
dents being in favour of the rights of that 
houfe; but, if they were doubtful, a prin- 
ciple could beadvanced which had been the 
ufage of parliament, and was interwoven 
in the conttitution. He fhewed the ana- 
logy between writs of errors, appeals, and 
impeachments, contending that the diffo- 
lution of parliament abated neither, they 
being judicial, and not official acts, He 
faid the impeachment was not the impeach- 
ment of any particular houfe of commons ; 
but was exprefsly ftated to be the impeach- 
ment of all the commons of Great Britain : 
the houfe of commons for the time being, 
was the reprefentative of all the commons. 
That houie was the legal organ for apply- 
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ing the name of the people to their aéts, 
as the attorney-general was the legal organ 
of applying the king’s name. No one, he 
faid, would venture to affert that on the 
change of an attorney-general, the in- 
formation filed in the name of the king 
could not be proceeded in. He conceived 
it to be equally abfurd to fay, that be- 
caufe the perifhable and changeable repre- 
fentatives of all the commons of England 
fhould be diffolved, the proceedings com- 
menced in their name muftdrop. He had, 
he faid, examined minutely into the quef- 
tion, and could find no bar to the right 
of proceeding. No pardon from the king, 
he faid, couid be pleaded in bar of an im- 
peachment, becaufe fuch a plea would de- 
feat the very end of impeachments. In 
tike manner, if an impeachment abated 
by a diffolution of anliniint, a wicked 
minifter had only to diffolve the parliament 
in the progrefs of the impeachment, and 
he would be effeCtually tkreened from the 
juftice of his country. Mr. Pitt, con- 
eluded by declaring, that from his regard 
to the privileges of the houfe, and his ve- 
neration for that conftitution which was 
the fecurity of the liberties of the people, 
he fhould vote that the impeachment was 
itill pending. 

he mafter of the rolls, the attorney- 
general, Mr. Robinfon, and Mr. ferjeant 
Watfon were of a contrary opinion to that 
of the chamcelior of the exchequer, who, 
on tke o:her hand, was fupported by Mr. 
Yorke, Mr. Pybus, and Mr. Adam ; 
but, at half pa two, it was agreed to 
adjourn the debate. 

On Thuriday, the debate being re- 
fumed, Mr. Burke rofe. ‘The fatety of 
the conftitution, he faid, was the fupreme 
daw; and reéafon diated, that no law 
could exitt contrary to it. He confidered 
the arguments of Mr. Erfkine, and_ other 
gentlemen of the long robe, to be inimical 
to the principles of the conititution. He 
accounted for this, by humoroufly ob- 
ferving, that in the houfe of commons 
they confidered themfelves as only half at 
home. It was only a place to perch upon 
sn their flight to another houfe. Here, 
faid he, with coronzts in their eyes, they 
refted their tender pinions, ftill fluttering 
to be gone. Here they take their early 
exerciles, to fight again®t us in another 
place. For this reafon, they are never 
forward to affert the privileges of the com- 
mons; they had thew bett bower caft in 
the houfe of lords, and, for that reafon, 
conitantly urged the commons to go there 
in fearch of their privileges. They con- 

9° 


fidered the houfe of commons as a vefle} 
of conveyance, and themfelves as the pat- 
fengers ; for which reafon, like the Irifh- 
man, they were quite unconcerned for 
its fafety.—He then entered ferioufly into 
a precedent adduced by Mr. Erfkine, viz. 
that of fir Adam Blair, who had been dif- 
charged im 16g by the lords. Sir Adam, 
he faid, was impeached in the clofe of the 
year 1689 by the commons, and was com- 
mitted to Newgate. Before the impeach- 
ment was procceded into trial, a diffolu- 
tion took place, and, in March 1790, fir 
Adam petitioned the lords to be brought to 
trial, orenlarged. So far, however, from 
the lords conceiving they had a right to 
difmifs him in confequence of the diffolu- 
tion, he was twice fent back to Newgate, 
where he was confined eight months before 
he was again brought up; when no notice 
having been taken of it by the commons, 
in the whole of that time, the lords dif- 
mified him. This precedent, therefore, 
made againft thofe who contended that a 
diffolution abated an impeachment; for 
had that been the cafe, the lords would 
unqueftionably have difmiffed him on his 
firft petition ; inttead of which, they con- 
tinued him a prifoner, for a fufiicient time, 
to learn whether the commons would pro- 
ceed. T hey not proceeding, he was pro- 
perly difmifled. Mr. Burke ridiculed the 
idea.of going into a committee to fearch 
for precedents to afcertain their rights. No 
man, except thofe who were not at home, 
if he had been in the uninterrupted pof- 
feffion of an eftate for 200 years, wouid 
employ all the lawyers, attornics, hunters 
of records, and ftretchers of old parch- 
ment, to find a flaw in fuch poffeflion. A 
right hon. and learned gentleman (the 
matter ‘of the rolls) had obje&ted to the 
length of the impeachment, and fuggefted 
the propriety of bringing in a bill to pre- 
vent their running in | to fuchlengths, 
He was glad, he faid, for the firlt time, to 
hear from a chancery judge objeétions to 
delay : he had never expeéted to have been 
taught expedition from a chancery court : 
it was, however, a circumitance of greater 
aftonifhment, that the right honourable 
gentleman fhould object to the proceeding 
on written evidence, when that was the 
only evidence taken in chancery cafes, 
The gentleman who contended for the 
king’s power to put an end to impeach- 
ments by a diffolution, had not attempted 
to prove in which way fuch a prerogative 
could tend to the furtherance of juftice, to 
the conviction of guilt, to clear mnocence, 
and to make virtue apparent. No fuch 
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&ttempt had been made, the affertors of an 
impeachment abatine with a diflolution, 
knowing well, that its tendency was to 
make the guiliy efcape. The law of 
parliament was fuperior to all defect, and 
was the paramount law of the land. The 
right of the commons to continue an im- 

-achment from one parliament to another, 
Fad been admitted by each branch of the 
legiflature. Charles the fecond and his 
chancellor admitted it in 1678; and it 
was recognized by the lords on the trial 
of lord Stafford, whofe counfel were not 
even admitted to difpute it. Solemn judg- 
ment was the confequence, and thus was 
the right to proceed incontrovertibly efta- 
blithed. In the firft year of the reign of 
James II, an attempt had been made to 
refcind the precedent of 1678, by enter- 
ing on the Lords’ Journals a refolution 
that impeachments did abate by. diffolu- 
tion; but fuch an arbitrary order of the 
lords could not refcind an act of the whoie 
legiflature and a folemn judgment. He 
juftified the heat of the commons againft 
lord Danby, who had fold the dignity and 
honour of the crown. Such crimes, he 
hoped, ever would occafion great heat. 
He ‘had enquired much into the fubjeét, 
and defied any gentleman to fhew, from 
the firft volume of their Journals to the 
laf, a fingle declaration againft the right 
now claimed. He was equally clear, that 
the law courts, and the greateft law autho- 
rities, were with him, and there was a 
regular chaiz of precedents decidedly con- 
clufive that impeachment did not abate 
with diffolution. 

Mr. Paulett, Mr. Grant, and fir 
Charles Gould concurred with Mr. Burke; 
but Mr. Mitford was of a contrary opi- 
nion. 

Mr. Dundas then adverting to the mag- 
nitude and importance of the queftion, ob- 
ferved, that both fides of the houfe were 
agreed, that the right of impeachment was 
a great conftitutional inftrument, provided 
for the public fafety, which muft fuper- 
fede all fmadler confiderations. His opi- 
nion was decided, that the high court of 
parliament did not depend upon the cafual 
termination of a ar “est § whether by 
prorogation or by diffolution; and that it 
was a judicature poffeffing an inherent 
right, revifeable, not by the king’s writ, 
but by their being aflembled in parliament. 
The next queftion was, what was the na- 
ture of the right poffefled by thofe who 
preferred impeachments >» To this he 
would Seidl, that the right was equally 


inherent in them, as the reprefentatives of 
the people, whofe privilege it was to pre- 
fet great ftate delinquents to a high and 
competent judicature poffeffing inherent 
rights to try and give judgment. To 
thefe joint bodies, therefore, holding each 
feparate functions, the great right of im- 
peachment belonged: from which pre- 
mifes, he was entitled to draw a conclufion, 
that whatever was neceflary for the full 
execution of thefe rights, muft neceffarily 
form part of the law of the Iand, and of 
the conftitution. The crown had no 
power to counteract thefe rights. The 
monarchy of this country was univerfally 
and juftly admired ; for it was a monarchy 
though great not dangerous, as it formed 
but a part of a conftitution well balanced 
with diftin& rights co-operating with each 
other. The king had a right to diflolve 
his parliament, but that right could not 
affect the inherent rights of the other 
branches of the government. The diffo- 
lution, therefore, not abating an impeach- 
ment, gave to each the full, free, and ef- 
fe&tive exercife of their privileges. The 
contrary doétrine would admit the power 
of the crown to deftroy the privileges of 
the lords and commons. In 1678, the 
right of continuing from parliament to 
parliament an impeachment had been re= 
cognized, acted up to, and fealed with the 
bjood of one of the firft families in the 
kingdom. Our anceitors had nobly main+ 
tained that right ; he doubted not but their 
fucceflors would contend equally ftrong 
for its prefervation ; for if, m the prefent 
inftance, this point fhould be given up, 
all future right of impeachment would be 
doneaway. As, therefore, the right was 
undifputed on their own journals ; as it 
had been recognized by the lords on a foe 
lemn occafion, and as a fingle contra- 
digtory di@um could not be, produced 
againit it, where could’be the neceffity to 
go into a further inquiry, and particularly 
to the lords journals ? Our anceftors were 
jealous of the Jeaft innovations. Were 
gentlemen, then, ready on this occafion 
to difgrace themfelves by fubmitting to 
arch in another place for their rights ? 
He had no objection to fearch for formali- 
ties, but would never fubmit to fearch in 
any other place than in that houte for the 
rights of the hovie. 

Sir John Scott, the folicitor-general, 
Mr. Fox, and Mr. Yorke, {poke very ably 
in defence of the doStrine, that impeach- 
ments do not abate by a diffolution ; and, 
on a divilion, the important queftion, that 
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the impeachment was ftill pending, was 
determined in the affirnrative by a majo- 
rity of 113; there being for it 143, and 
againtt it 30. 

On Wednefday the z9th, the king went 
to the houfe of peers ; at the bar of which 
the {peaker of the commons appeared, to 
prefent the bill of fupply, and other bills 
for the royal affent : at the fame time he 
thus addreffed his majefty : 

Mott gracious fovereign, 

Your majefty’s moft faithful and loyal 

commons hnve provided the neceffary fup- 

lies for defrvying the expences incurred 
Fy the late nicaiures entered into for the 
maintenance of the honour of your ma- 
jelty’s crown. 


PROCEEDINGS at 


ON Monday, January 17, Lord Dun- 
garvan, fon of the earl of-Cork, was 
tried on the charge of robbing Elizabeth 
Wheldon of three guineas and a half. 
The circumftances itated by the profecu- 
trix in fupport of this extraordinary 
charge, ‘were, that, being feated in one 
of the front boxes of Covent-garden thea- 
tre, a gentleman (Lord D.) addreffed her, 
and afked leave to accompany her home, 
to which fhe confented; that,, on quitting 
the theatre, 2 linkman called a coach, 
which drew up at theend of the Piazza, 
when his lordfhip got in,and fhe followed ; 
that he put one of his hands near her 
pocket, and the other round her waitt ; 
that afterward, perceiving him fumbling 
about ‘his waittcoat-pocket, fhe began to 
fufpect he had robbed her; that, on feel- 
ing for her igoney, the perceived her lofs, 
which was nor till fhe was nearly half way 
home; that, on her arrival at her house in 
Rathbone-place, fhe charged lord Dungar- 
yan with having robbed her; that on his 
quitting the coach, he offered her a guinea, 
but fhe refufing to accept it, he endea- 
voured to make his efeape, firora which he 
defifted, on her calling out ¢ftop thief; 
that fhe then collared him, and gave him 
into the cuftody of the watchman, who 
conveyed him to the watch-houte. 

On her crofs-examination it appeared 
fhe was 2 proftitute, who, in the lait two 
years, had affurned feveral different names, 
and lived in various places and capacities 5 
and a great variety of circumftances came 
out, all tending to deitroy the credibility 
of her evidence. The evidence for the 
profecution being cloted, lord Dungar- 
van re". the following defence; 


© Your majefty’s faithful commons, in 
the provifion of the have adopted 
a principle, which, by increafing the 
temporary burthens of the country, will 
add no permanent increafe to the national 
debt, but will be a convincing proof of 
the internal ftrength and copious refources 
of this empire. . 

¢ By this principle your majefty’s faith- 
ful commons have held.out an example to 
potterity, and formed a precedent which 
they fincerely hope may be adopted by 
every fubfequent Route." 

After this the lords adjourned to Mon- 
day the 3xft of january, and the com- 
mons to Wednefiaf the 2d of February. 


th Oup BaILey. 


¢ My lord, and gentlemen of thejury, 


© Whatever fhame I ought to take, and 
do take, for the indifcretion which led me 
into the compzny of the perfon who has 
made, and endeavoured to fupport, by 
perjury, an attack upon my life and ho- 
nour, I cannot fuffer myfelf for a moment 
to fuppofe that any credit can be given to 
fo ftrange and improbable an accufation. 
I am charged by the unconfirmed oath of 
a common proftitute, with an offence, 
which nothing but the loweft and wort 
habits of life and connections, the mott 
abject bafenels of mind, and contempt of 
charatter, urged by the mowt extreme ne- 
eeffity, could poflibly prompt*any man to 
commit. My fituation happily is the re- 
verie of this. I am not, nor have been in 
‘any diftrefS of circumftances, or. want of 
credit. I am confcicus that my conduét 
in life has ever been juft and honourable ; 
ard that no action ef mind has difgraced 
my own ftation, or refle&ted any diicredit 
upon thofe to whom I have the honour of 
being allied. It will however better be- 
come me to refer you, gentlemen of the 
jury, to the teftin:ony of the witneffes who 
will be called to ipeak cf my conduét and 
charaéter, than to defire you to receive 
your information from my own report. 
Deeply as my mind feels and refents the 
unmerited diigrace of tle imputation at- 
tempted to be thrown upon me, I fubmit 
cheerfully to a trial by the laws of my 
country : I knew that tliofe laws will not 
fuffer criminals of any rank to clude their 
juftice: but I alio know, and it is now 
my confolation and fecurity to know, that 
the punifhments they infli€t caa only fall 
upon 
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upon the guilty head; and that innocence 
is fafe, protected by the wifdom and inte- 
grity of an Englith judge and jury. I 
have only to add my moft folemn denial of 
the charge—to requeft your attention to 
fuch eviience as the learned gentlemen 
with whofe counfel I am affifted, hall 
think proper to lay hefore you; and to de- 
clare my intire confidence in the verdi of 
a jury of my country, for the vindication 
or my honour, and the protection of my 
life, againit an attack commenced with a 
view to extort money from me, and con- 
tinued by malice and wickednefs.” 

From the evidence of the linkman, it 
appeared, that if the profecutrix realhy lott 
any money, it muft have been previous to 
her getting into the coach; but, from the 
depoiition of the coachman, it was evident, 
that his lordfhip only giving her a guinea, 
and refufing to gointo her houfe, fhe had 
trumped up this charge. Her depofition 
before juftice Reid, and that before the 
court, were likewife grofsly contradictory ; 
fo that the jury, without calling any of 
the noble witneffes that were ready to {peak 
to his lordfhip’s character, honourably 
acquitted him; and the judge thus ad- 
dreffed his lordthip : 

* My lord Dungarvan, it is but juftice 
to you today, that it is impoffible you can 
go away from this bar, with the imaileit 
imputation on your charatter. Of your 
imprudence in this bufinefs, you feem to 
be already very feniible.” 

At this feffions alfo came on a remarka- 
ble trial for bigamy : 

Jokn Hornby Moreland was indicted 
for felonioufly marrying Mary Symmonds 
on the 25th of September laft, he being 
before married to Anne Chapman, now 
living. 

The evidence in fupport of the charge 
was perfectly fatisfactory; but Mr. 
Garrow, counfel for the prifoner, took 
two exceptions upon a point of law to 
the evidence of the two marriages, both 
upon the fame grounds—namely, that in 


HISTORICAL 


JANUARY Tf. 
ETWEEN ten and eleven o'clock on 
Tuefday night, the 28th ult. Mr. 
Thomas Burgeis, an eminent farmer at 
Bawburgh, near Norwich, was alarmed 
by the cry of ¢ Fire!” On going to his 
door he had the melancholy profpeét of 
his hay-ricks, ftables, cow-hout®, pigitye, 
caytihed, and barns, all on-fire at the fame 


both marriages, being by licence, the fe- 
male being under age, and no confent of 
either parents or guardians appearing, they 
were informal, and of courfe void by the 
26 Geo. II. 

This obic&tion with refpeét to the prior 
marriage was not held by the court to be 
valid, inafinuch as the proof of the want 
of confent lay upon the defendant. With 
refpe&t to the latter marriage, it was ad- 
mitted, becaufe the father of Mary Sym- 
monds, had he been confulted, would 
have totally difapproved of it. 

In confequence of this, the prifoner was 
acquitted. He is to be tranfnitted inte 
Yorkthire, to ftand his trial for the prior 
marriage, he being before that married to 
a former wite. 

Jchn Clinch was tried for forging and 
publithing, as true, a certain order in 
writing, purporting to be an erder cf 
Lewis Deformeaux, for the delivery of 
8olb. weight of raw Piedmont filk, value 
12]. with intent to defraud James Lewis 
DBeformeaux thereof; but an objeétion a- 
rifing in point of law, his fentence was re- 
fpited for the opinion of the twelve judges. 

Wiiliam Smith was tried for being con- 
cerned with others in aflaulting Henry 
Sharp on the highway, by threatening to 
charge him with having attempted to com- 
mit a certain deteftable crime, and thereby 
extorting from and robbing hin of two 
guineas, half-a-guinca, and 16s. 6d. 
When Mr. baron Perryn fummed up the 
evidence on the trial of Smith, he c'ferved 
to the jury, that the judges had deliberated 
on the fubje&t of the offence ftated in the 
indiétment, and were unanimoufly of opi- 
nion, that if any money was obtained of 
any man for the purpofe of dropping, con- 
cealing, or difcontinuing any charge a- 
gaintt him that affe¢ted his moral charac- 
ter, fuch conduét came within the defini- 
tion of taking money by force, and was 
therefore a highway robbery. 

The feflions is ad’ourned to Wednef; 
day the 16th of February. 


CHRONICLE, 


time, and the flames raging with fueh ra- 
pidity as excluded all hopes of faving srry 
part of his property. The hay and buiid- 
ings were all coninmed, and with them a 
number of calves, pigs, and poultry, a 
cart, waggon, and fix very capital hories, 
valued at 30l. each. The difltance of the 


outbuildings from each other, and they 


being all on fire at the fame tume, made 
. clear 
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clear that the premifes had been malici- 
oufly fet on fire. Mary Adams, who had 
lived with Mr. Burgefs for many years, 
but who, about three weeks previous to 
this unfortunate affair, he had for fome 
reafons di{charged, having been heard often 
to declare at her lodgings in Norwich, that 
fhe would be revenged on Mr. Burgefs the 
firft opportunity, was fufpected of having 
perpetrated this diabolical aft. Several 
perions, therefore, went immediately in 
purfuit of her, and overtook her in com- 
pany with another woman, before the 
reached Norwich. ‘They were both fecu- 
red that night, and the next morning taken 
before John Paterfon and Robert Harvey, 
efqrs. when they underwent a long exa- 
mination, and it appeared that the compa- 
nion was induced to go to the premifes of 
Mr. Burgefs, not knowing of the wicked 
intent of the other prifoner ; when fhe faw 
the place on fire, the afked the incendiary 
what fhe had been doing? She replied, 
“ Nothing that would hurt her ;* adding, 
«Iam in my glory, nor fhould I care if 
I was in the middle of the flames with a 
fhift of pitch on, as I have got my mind.” 
‘The woman who accompanied her is ad- 
mitted an evidence for the profecution, and 
Adams is fully committed for trial. 
JANUARY 5. 

Sansue! Hinchliffewas tried at the Weft- 
minficr {iffions, tor fraudulent!y obtain- 
ing from Henry Cowley, fervant to Da- 
niel Delany, efq. two fhillings ; under 
pretence of its being for the carriage of a 
parcel trom Norwich, the prifoner at the 
Jame time knowing that the carriage was 
paid. 

Henry Cowley faid, that the prifoner 
brought to bis mafter’s houfe a parcel di- 
rected to Daniel Delany, efq. He told 
the witnefs he had brought it from the 
White Horfe, Fetter-lane, and demanded 
three fhillings for the carriage and porter- 
age; the witnefs obferved that the car- 
riage fhould have been paid, and looking 
at the direction, he dilcovered part of it 
torn off, and three fhillings wrote over it. 
This created a fufpicion, and he feveral 
times advifed the prifoner not to take the 
two thillings for the carriage, as he was 
periuaded it was paid. The prifoner, how- 
ever, took the two fhillings for the car- 
riage, and one fhilling for the porterage. 
‘The witnefs the next day went to the 
White Horfé, Fetter-lane, and found that 
the p: reel was not brought from that inn. 
He then made application to the Swan with 
‘Two Necks, Lad-lane, when he found 
that the parcel had come by the Norwich 

" 1 


coach to this inn, and that the carriage had 
been paid in the country. 

A clerk at the Swan with Two Necks 
faid, the prifoner was an affiftant porter 
employed to deliver parcels. Upon exa- 
mining the way-book he found that the 
carriage of the parcel had been paid, that 
the prifoner had only accounted for one 
fhilljng for the porterage. 

‘fhe jury found him guilty. 

Mr. Mainwaring obierved, that this 
was a cafe of great importance to the pub- 
lic, who were daily fuffering under fimi- 
lar impofitions. As it was very difficult 
to deteét thefe forts of frauds, it was ne- 
ceffary that an example fhould be made of. 
thofe offenders againft whom the charge 
was brought home. Mr. Delany, by in- 
ftituting this profecution, merited the 
thanks of the public. 

The prifoner was fentenced to thrce 
months imprifonment, and to be publicly 
whipped from the Admiralty to Charing- 
crois, and from thence to Bridge ftreet, 
Parliament-itreet. 

JANUARY 12. 

Gloucefter, Jan. 10. Mr. Daniel Cox, 
of this city (from whom a brown mare 
was lately ftolen), in his very perfevering 
endeavours to recover her, has received 
certain information of a fyftematic barter 
being carried on between the horfeftealers 
in the country, and the fipugglers on the 
coaft. The former receive contraband 
articles in exchange for horfes; and the 
fmugglers, by conveying the horfes to 
France, Holland, and Flanders, efcape de- 
tection, and make a very profitable trade. 

JANUARY 13. 

Francis Underwood, a {eaman belong- 
ing to the Formidable, who fome time 
fince- received fentence of death from a 
court-martial, for ftriking a lieuterant, 
was hanged on board the Heétor man of 
war at Portfmouth. 

JANUARY 14. 

On the lait day of the late year there 
was fo thick a fog at Amfterdam, that the 
people could not fee their way along the 
ftrects, and ran againft each other, even 
though they had lights in thew hands. 
The accidents it has occaficned are very 
numerous, but the moft lamentable is, the 
number of people who have perifhed from 
falling imto the canals, where they were 
drowned before affiftance could be given 
them, though their cries were diftingily 
heard. ‘Lue number of peifons who have 
perifhed in this way is already known to 
amount to 230. 
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JANUARY 17. 

On Saturday, at noon, all the work- 
men belonging to the Opera-houfe in the 
Haymarket, amounting to 613, walked in 

roceflion, with a band of mufic, &c. 
am the Opera-hoyfe to the Horns at 
Brompton, where they received a dinner, 
and each man eighteen pennyworth of li- 
guor, at the experce of the managers. 
On their fetting off a very difagreeable cir 
cumftance happened, by their prefiing on 
an unfinifhed flight of geometry {fteps, 
which gave way, by which 15 men and a 
boy ‘were much hurt, nine of whom had 
bones breken,-and one is fince dead. 

JANUARY 22. 

St.. James’s, Jan. 18. This day being 
appointed for the celebration of the anni- 
verfary of the queen’s birth day; there was 
a very {plendid appearance of the nobility, 
foreign minifters, and other perfons of di- 
ftinétion, to compliment their majefties on 
the occafion. ‘The guns in the Park and 
at the Tower were fired at one o'clock. 
There was a ball at court in the evening, 
and iiuminations, and other publie de- 
monttrations of joy in London and Weft- 
miniter. 

JANUARY 25. 

Whitehall, Jan. 22. It appears by the 
advices from India, brought by the Hough- 
ton, one of the Company's fhips, that 
major-general Medows had taken the 
command of the army which had been 
colleéted in the Carnatick, and had march- 
ed into the dominions of Tippco Sultan ; 
and that Caroor, Duraporam, and Coim- 
betour had been taken by him without re- 
fiftance. Major Maitland, who is arri- 
ved in the Houghton, aifo brings an ac- 
count of the furrender of Dindigul. 

The letters from the government of 
Bengal contain the infermation, that trea- 
ties of alliance had been finally concluded 
by that government with the Marattas, 
and the Nizam: and that lord Cornwal- 
lis had received from the comte de Con- 
way, governor-ce i of the French pof- 
feflions to the eaitward of the cape of Good 
Hope, the moit unequivocal ailurances of 
pertect neutrality. 





LRELAN D. 

On Thurfday the zoth of January, the 
earl of Weftmorland, lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, opened the feffion of parliament 
with the following tpeech : 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I have fome pleafure in acquainting you, 

by the king’s command, that the diffe- 


Tences which had arin between his ma- 


jefty and the court of Spain have happily 
been brought to an amicable termination. 
Copies of the declarations exchanged be- 
tween his majefty’s ambaflador and the 
minifter of the Catholic king, and of the 
convention which has been fince concluded, 
will be laid before you. 

Had the honour of his maiefty’s crown, 
and the protection of the rights and intes 
refts of the empire, involved this kingdom 
in the calamities of war, the zeal mani- 
fefted by all his fwbjeéts, and by none 
more than his loyal people of Ireland, had 
left him no doubt of the moft vigorous 
and effectual fupport. It is a fource of 
peculiar fatisfaction to his maijefty, that 
thofe objeéts have been accomplifhed with- 
out any actual interruption of the bleffings 
of peace. 

Gentlemen of the Houfe of Commons, 

I have ordered the proper officers to lay 
the national accounts befcre you, fully re- 
lying upon your accuftomed zeal to pro- 
vide for the exigencies of the ftate, and the 
horiourable fupport of his majelty"s go- 
vernment. : 

‘I have alfo ordered an account of the 
extraordinary expences of government, 
which have been incurred — the ne- 
gociation with Spain, to be laid before you ; 
and I truft you will find that the confi- 
dence you repofed in me has not been mif- 
placed. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Your di{pofition to facilitate the bufinefs 
ef commerce, and to confult the eafe of 
the merchants, will induce you to confi- 
der, end it potlible to accomplifh, during 
this feifion, fuch regulations as may tend 
to fimplify the collection of the various 
articles of the public revenue. 


-- MARRIAGES. 

A ISS Duff, daughter of the late ad« 
4¥4 miral Duff, and niece to the earl of 
Fife, to Mr. Clark of Edinburgh. 

Right hon. John Charles Villiers, to 
mifs Forbes, daughter of the hon. adiniral 
Forbes. 

Earl Fauconberg, to mifs Chefhyre. 

Lord Ducie, to Mirs. Child. 

Sir John Roger Palmer, bart. to mifs 
Oltham, of Effex. 

Sir Henry Tempeft, bart. to mifs S. 
Pritchard Lambert. 


DEATHS. 
Homas James, efq. of Lambeth, high 
fheriff tor Surry, inf 1774. 
The ladyof fir William Young, bart. 


M, P. 
Lady 
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Lady — aunt to the countefs 
ef Sutherland. 

Hon. Mr. Spencer, fecond fon of earl 
Spencer. 

Rev. George Carleton, coufin to lord 
Dorchefter. 

Mary countefs Verney. 

George Auguftus Selwyn, efq. M. P. 
for Luggerfhall. 


PROMOTIONS. 
y's Hughes, Horatio Spry, William 


Souter, Harrie Innis, James Francis 
kins, and Maurice Wemyis, lieute- 
nant-colonels of marines—Colonels in the 


army. 

Sir Robert Chambers, knt. chief juftice 
ef the fupreme court of judicature, at Fort 
William, in Bengal. 

William Dunkin, one of the judges of 
that court. 


BANKRUPTS. From the GazeTTE. 
JANUARY 1. . 

Ichard Wright, of Trowfe, in Nor- 

folk, coal-merchant. 

James Underwood, of Briftol, wool- 
ftapler. 

Edward Moody, of Birmingham, faétor. 

William Yalden, of Lovington, in 
Hampthire, money-{crivener. 

Chriftopher Phillips, of Bedminfter, in 
Somerfetfhire, viCtualler. 

JANUARY 4. 

John Norris, of Beeding, in Suffex, 
furrier. 

Thomas Lynn, of Clapham, in Surry, 
corn-chandler. 

William Horsfall, of Coventry, rib- 
bon-weaver. 

James Newman, of Gofwell-ftreet, corn- 
chandler. 

Samuel Woodward, of Pennington- 
ftreet, St. George in the Eaft, brandy- 
merchant. 

Johnion Weft, of Market-ftreet, Weift- 
miniler, cooper. 

January 8. 

John Walker, of Lawrence-lane, ware- 
houfeman. ; 

Ezekiel Bickham, of Tooley-ftreet, 
Southwark, dealer, 

Samuel Copfey, of Old Cock-lane, St. 
Matthew, Bethnal-green, tallow-chandler. 
William Purfall, of Birmingham, dea- 
er. 

JANUARY 12. 

James Forbes, of Ratcliffe-highway, 
victualler. 

Lambert Horsfall, of Coventry, rib- 
bon-weaver, 
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James Turner the younger, of Church- 
treet, Weftminfter, houfe-painter. 

Thomas Short, of Bermondfey, Surry, 
rope-maker. 

JANUARY 15. 

John Alexander Jonchon, and Louis, 
otherwife Lewis Feuillade, of Frith-ftreet, 
Soho, jewellers. 

Edward Richards, of St. Martin’s-le- 
grand, oil and colourman. 

Richard Horwood, in the Strand, dea- 
ler in glafs and Staffordthire ware. 

William Brownell, of Newport-ftreet, 
linen-draper. 

Jofeph Wells, of Bagnor, in Berkfhire, 
paper-maker. 

John Williams, 
London, corn-dealer. 

Samuel Wilfon, of New North-ftreet, 
Red-lion-fquare, taylor. 

January 18. 

Fhomas Durham, of Cockfpur-ftreet, 
bookfeller. 

Richard Shepley, of Wand{worth, in 
Surry, mealman. 

John Bromley, of Lambeth, in Surry, 
dealer. 

James Goodwin and Thomas Rodbard, 
of Black-friars, oilmen and copartners. 

William Minfter, of Coventry, mercer. 

John Linftead, of Woodbridge, in Suf- 
folk, merchant, 

John Johnfon, of Red-lion-paffage, 
Red-lion-{quare, hatter. 

JANUARY 22. 

Henry Gregory, of Kennington and 
Northfieet, in Kent, lime-merchant. 

George Durand, of Holborn, print- 
feller. 

Williim Barrett, of Alderfgate-ftreet, 
grocer. 

Thomas Robinfon, of Manchefter, 
tallow-chandler. 

William Lewis, of Ludlow, in Salop, 
cooper. 

Charles Reinhold Fofter, and Henry 
Weifs, of Liverpool, merchants and co- 


of Knowles-comt, 


Crapp, of Greenfield-ftreet, 
Whitechapel, dealer. , 
Samuel Fox, of Birmingham, dealer. 
Samuel Fox, of Birmingham, dealer. 
Gerrard Guillod, of Oxendon-itreet, 
St. Martin’s in the Fields, coal-merchant. 
Alexander Gardiner, of Long-acre, 
fadler. 
JANUARY 25. 
Jofeph Bumpitead, of Iiford, in Effex, 
viétualler. 
Humphrey Cox, of Great Surry-ftreet, 
hatter. 
Robert 
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Robert Brown, of Glaftonbury, dealer. 

Samuel Fox, of Birmingham, dealer. 

Lewis Lewis, of Llanfynnyed, in 
Carmarthenfhire, fhop-keeper. 

William Crane, of Market-ftreet, Ox 
ford-market, cheefemonger. 

Samuet Youens, of Greek-ftreet, Soho, 
taylor. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ICHTER on the Extraétion of the 
Cataraé&t, &vo. 

Secret Memoirs of Robert Count de 
Paradis, 2s. 6d. 

Contraft, or Antidote againft the perni- 
cious Principles in Chefterficld’s Letters, 
2 vol. 12mo. 7s. 

Townfend’s Journey through Spain, 3 
vol. 8vo. 18s. 

Family Le&tures, a Colleétion of Ser- 
mons, large 8vo. 128. 

Eugenia and Adelaide, 2 vol. 6s. 

Effay on Vital Sufpenfion, 1s. 

Ford on the Inoculation of Horfes for 
the Strangles, 2s. 6d. 

Fordyce on the Digeftion of Food, 8vo. 
48. 6d. fewed. 

Prieftley’s Remarks on Burke's Reflec- 
tions, 2s. 6d. 

Medical Commentaries for 1790, 6s. 
boards. 

Sketch of the Reign of George III, 
from 1780 to 1790, 8vo. 5s. 

Beloe’s Hiftory of Herodotus, 4 vol. 
vo. il. 4s. 

Jerninglam’s Shakfpeare Gallery, a 
Poem, 1s. 6d. ’ 

Digeft of the Bankrupt Laws, 4s. 6d. 

Wood's Account of the Shrewfbury 
Houfe of Induttry, 1s. 6d. 

Woodville’s Medical Botany, vol. 1, 
gto. 138. 6d. boards, coloured tl. 13s. 

Buffon’s Natural Hiitory abridged, 8vo. 


9S. 

Hiftory of Scotland, abridged from Ro- 
bertfon, &c. 12mo. 35. 6d. 

Charlotte, 2 vol. 6s. 

A New Geographical, Commercial, and 
Hiftorical Grammar, large 8vo. 12s. 
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AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, 
From Jan. 10, to Jan. 15, 1791 
By the Standard WINCHESTER Buhhe} 
of eight Gallons. 
Wheat, Rye, Barley. Oats. Beane 
sd. 5. det, d. be de tends 
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Cambridge 
Huntingdon 
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Nottingham 
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Warwick 
Gloucefler 
Wilts 
Berks 
Oxford 
Bucks 

COUNTIES upon the 
Effex 
Suffollk 
Norfolk 
Lincoln 
York 
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TO OUR. CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE benevolent Effay of Chiikianus will appear next Month. 

We are happy in the Approbation of Axiftippus. We fball continue the Plates be 
mentions ; but, with rejpec? to the principal Subjed of his Letter, there are fome in- 
vincible \egal Impediments, of which he is not aware.——His Article of Intelligence he 


ewill find in cur Hiftorical Chronicle. 


The Tranjiation fron the French is incorreé. 


H. G. is under Confideration. 


W.. T's Poem is reczived, but was tco long to be inferted this Month. We fall be 
happy in the Continuance of this Gentleman’ s Correfpondence. 


PRICES 
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